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Meany Asks Strengthened Bill: 


declared. 


U.S. Training Plan 
iTermed ‘Essential’ 


A federal program to retrain and relocate workers whose skills |§ 
Shave been made obsolete by automation, and to upgrade other 
S workers to meet industrial change, is “essential” to economic 
recovery and full employment, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 


Testifying before a House Labor¢ 
subcommittee, Meany said the fed- 
eration “heartily” endorsed the 
principle of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s proposed four-year, $700 
million program to achieve this 
goal, but urged that several of 
its key provisions be materially 
® strengthened. 

The AFL-CIO president called 
specifically for safeguards against 
abuses which would result in 
“recruitment of labor at sweat- 
shop wages,” protection against 
the substitution of trainees for 
regular production workers, a 
more generous formula for cal- 
culating trainees’ allowances, 
greater priority for older work- 
es, and a “general strengthen- 
ing and revamping” of the U.S. 
Employment Service. 


At the same time, he called for 
addition of a section which would 
dearly bar any type of bias in the 
Staining, retraining and relocation 
programs. 

Discrimination Cited 
Noting that the Employment 
Service will have an important role 
in administering portions of the 
program, Meany said “we are aware 
that some local offices . . . practice 
discrimination.” 

He also acknowledged that “there 
8 some discrimination in appren- 
ticeship training,” and added: 

“We know that much must be 
done in joint employer-union ap- 
Penticeship training to assure fair 


HousingBill 
Wins 64-25 


In Senate 


The battle over housing and 
urban renewal legislation has 
shifted to the House in the wake 
of Senate passage, virtually in- 
tact, of Pres. John F. Kennedy’s 
broad program aimed at clearing 
slums, rebuilding the nation’s 
cities and stimulating the lagging 
housing market. 

Before final passage, by a lop- 
sided 64-25 margin, Administration 
forces scored a major victory by re- 
storing most of a key provision— 
knocked out in earlier debate—to 
permit long-term mortgages for 
middle-income families. 

The section—which Sen. John 
J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), floor man- 
ager for the bill, termed the 
“heart” of the measure—was put 
back in by a 47-42 vote. Favor- 
ing restoration of all but the sec- 
tion’s original no-down-payment 
provision were 42 Democrats and 
four Republicans; opposed were 
15 Democrats and 27 Republi- 
cans, 

In its final form, the bill makes 
it possible for a family in the $4,- 


the subcommittee chairman, left. 


Seen Ending Delays: 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Labor Backs NLRB 


Reorganization Plan 


A Kennedy Administration proposal for reorganizing National 
Labor Relations Board procedures would help end “unnecessary 
delays” which “usually work against the union or individual em- 
ploye, and in favor of the employer,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 

Testifying before the House Government Operations Committee, 


Associate Gen. Counsel Thomas E.9— 


Harris said the federation is in ac- 
cord with the general purposes of 
the plan, under which the board 
would delegate to trial examiners 
the authority to make, decisions in 
most unfair labor practice cases. 


Harris said that while the la- 


bor law is designed to bar unfair 
labor practices by both unions 


Immigrant Construction Strikers 


Win Ontario Labor Act Change 


Toronto, Ont. — A massive work stoppage that virtutly halted work on $250 million worth of 
s and apartments has forced the Ontario provincial government to make sweeping changes in 


is Labor Act. 


The government has conceded that the act does not work in the construction field and has agreed 
set up special tribunals to enforce union-management agreements in the industry. 


government action came aft- 


& a two-week demonstration 
Parked by 10,000 immigrant con- 
Mction workers banded together 
Uider the banner of 12 interna- 


tonal building trade unions. 
90 Percent Closed Bown 


_ Five unions made up of recent 
lMmigrants shut“down 90 percent 

the apartment and housing proj- 
*t§ here to force contractors to 
previously 


r agreements 


Mached and to sign union contracts 
another 5,000 workers. 


The government action came 


after Premier Leslie Frost ad- 
mitted that the “newcomers have 
a case” and that he would step 
in to give these workers “a square 
deal.” 


The government action means 
there will be strict supervision of 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of immigrant labor in the 
residential construction field. 

It also scraps some of the on- 
erous clauses of the previous labor 
act that had plagued the organizing 
drives of established local unions. 

Charles W. Irvine, . international 


vice president of the Plasterers, 
hailed the government reform as 
“a milestone in North American 
labor relations.” 

The immigrants, most of them 
Italians in Canada less than three 
years, had produced evidence of 
more than 1,100 contract viola- 
tions by their employers. The 
violations included cheating on 
wages and hours of work, fraud- 
ulent pay checks, unsafe working 
conditions and failure to pay 
mandatory vacation wages, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


and employers, it provides for 
mandatory injunction procedures 
against such acts by unions with- 
out setting up similar proceed- 
ings against management, “no 
matter what irreparable injury” 
may be done to employes. 

This is “discriminatory  treat- 
ment,” the AFL-CIO spokesman 
said, and is “highly unfair” to work- 
ers and their unions. 

Spokesmen for both the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers sharply criticized the Admin- 
istration proposal on delegation of 
authority. 

Eugene A. Keeney, speaking for 
the CofC, said the plan would en- 
danger the right of labor and man- 
agement to full legal process and 
would give examiners “vast decision- 
making power.” He urged that the 
board either be limited to hearing 
cases of national importance or that 
it be abolished and replaced by 
administrative courts. 

The NAM’s spokesman, Harvey 
Crowe, also called on Congress to 
seriously consider limiting the la- 
bor board to the functions of con- 
ducting representation elections and 
prosecuting unfair labor practice 
cases in federal district courts. 

Harris cited statistics showing 
that in the first six months of 

1951, the average time for pro- 


Major Rise 
Proposedin 
Payments 


By Gene Zack 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has pro- 
posed to Congress permanent over- 
haul of the federal-state unemploy- 
ment compensation system in a . 
move designed to “alleviate the suf- 
fering” of unemployed workers and 
their families and to “help stab- 
ilize the economy” by boosting the 
purchasing power of the jobless. 
The program would establish fed- 
eral standards, below which the 
states could not fall, on the amount 


s\of jobless benefits; would provide 


RETRAINING AND RELOCATION of workers made jobless by 
automation and industrial change is essential to U.S. economy, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany testified before a House Labor subcom- 
mittee. Meany is shown talking to Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.), 


federal aid for all long-term unem- 
ployed who have a substantial at- 
tachment to the labor force; would 
provide a standby temporary exten- 
sion of the program for automatic 
use in recession periods; would 
cover 3 million additional workers; 
and would raise the tax base from 
its present level of $3,000 in earn- 
ings to $4,800. 

The bill, however, contains no 
standard for the states on the dura- 
tion of benefits, although for several 
years the labor and public mem- 
bers of the Federal Advisory Coun. 
cil on Employment Security have 
recommended that benefits be paid 
for a flat 26 weeks. 

In messages to Vice Pres. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 
Kennedy said the measure car- 
ries out a pledge, made in his 
first State of the Union Message, 
to recommend a program of 
“permanent improvements” in 
the jobless pay program. 

“Although the bottom of the re- 
cession has been passed,” the Presi- 
dent wrote, “there are still 4.8 mil- 
lion Americans out of work and 
900,000 of them have been unem- 
ployed for more than six months.” 

Kennedy said that the Adminis- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Injunction 
Voided on 
Switchmen 


Buffalo—Switchmen’s Union 
Pres. Neil P. Speirs had hailed a 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision reversing a federal court in- 
junction barring a switchmen’s 
strike on 17 railroads as “a good, 
strong decision in support of the 
democratic right of union members 
to participate in their union’s af- 
fairs.” 

Speirs commented at SUNA 
headquarters here after the 2d 
Court of Appeals in New York 
unanimously upheld the union’s 
right to strike the railroads over a 
wage inequity between the hourly 
paid switchmen and other operat- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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neue. 


AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, {D. . JUNE 17, 1961 


Surveys ‘Analyzed: 


CIVIL RIGHTS | COMMITTEE of Building Service Employes meets in Washington to plan current 
program arid hears. Boris Shishkin, AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights director, report recent develop- 
ments. Left to right. ate Shishkin; Thomas Fox, Detroit; James Kemp, Chicago; Edward Sullivan, 
Boston; BSEIU Pres. David Sullivan; Vice Pres. Charles C, Levey; Thomas R. Donahue, assistant to 
the president; Thomas G. Young, New York City; and Luther Daniels, Los Angeles. 


Meany Terms U.S. Retraining Plan 
‘Essential’ to Full Employment 


(Continued from Page 1) 
opportunity to all. We in the AFL- 
CIO have a clear policy against dis- 
crimination and have made great 
strides toward stamping it out in 
our own ranks. Yet we have al- 
ways acknowledged the need for 
public support in this effort.” 

To improve the bill, Meany 
said, and to bring it “in line with 
national policy” enunciated by 
the Administration, the measure 
should contain a provision “that 
the selection of trainees and 
workers being relocated shall at 
no time be influenced by race, 
color, creed or national origin.” 


Speaking against the backdrop of 
6.9 percent joblessness in May— 
“a slightly higher unemployment 
level than at the worst point of 
the recession last year’—the AFL- 
CIO president said the “first and 
most pressing requirement is a 
sharp increase in the total number 
of job opportunities.” 

Without a “vigorous govern- 
ment program to reduce unemploy- 
ment,” he said, “any retraining pro- 
gram will face an unanswerable 
question—retraining for what? Un- 
less there are enough job oppor- 
tunities, a retraining program in 
itself can be of only limited value.” 

Meany said that the bill’s lan- 
guage which “reaffirms the preem- 
inent importance of achieving 
maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power in accord 
with the national commitment. . 
of the Employment Act of 1946” 
clearly links the retraining pro- 
gram to an overall national effort to 
put America back to work. 

The Administration bill—spon- 
sored in the Senate by Sen. Jo- 
seph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and in the 
House by Rep. Elmer J. Hol- 


Retraining Support 
Cited by Meany 


Elation that “a_ distin- 
guished voice of manage- 
ment and the American labor 
movement are united” in a 
conviction that highly skilled 
workers are needed in the 
age of automation was ex- 
pressed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in his testi- 
mony before a House Labor 
subcommittee in support of 
the Kennedy Administration’s 
worker retraining program. | 

He read into the record an 
excerpt from the manage- 
ment-oriented Babson’s Busi- 
ness Service which said: 

“Corporations, business 
groups, unions and the gov- 
ernment must accept the 
deep responsibility of cre- 
ating training regimens, both 
public and private, that will 
bring forth the type of work- 
er that will be needed as auto- 
mation swirls ahead.” 


‘workers needing to improve their 


‘|sation benefits in each state, since 


land (D-Pa.), chairman of the sub- 
committee before which Meany 
appeared — calls for a multi- 
pronged attack on the job dis- 
placement problem. It provides: 
@ A minimum weekly federal 
allowance, not to exceed a state’s 
average weekly unemployment 
compensation, payable for a max- 
imum of 52 weeks while workers 
attend vocational school. 
@ An on-the-job training pro- 
gram under which trainees would 
receive a maximum of $46 a week 
—made up of wages from the em- 
ployer plus federal benefits equal 
to 50 percent of a state’s jobless 
benefits. " 
@ Allowances covering 50 per- 
cent of the cost of moving quali- 
fied workers to available job areas. 
@ A plan whereby employed 


skills to meet technological changes 
would be entitled to attend training 
school, with the government bear- 
ing 50 percent of the cost. 


Benefits Vary 
Meany, declaring that federal re- 
training allowances are “vital” to 
the program, said the bill “falls 
short” in linking these payments 
to average unemployment compen- 


benefits range from $20 a week in 
North Carolina to $40 in Wyom- 
ing. 

“It would be questionable prac- 
tice,” he said, “for federal pay- 
ments to be based on such incon- 
sistent state standards.” He urged 
an alternative formula that would 
set up payments not to exceed the 
highest of the following: 


’ @ The last weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit re- 
ceived by the trainee before enter- 
ing the program. 

@ The average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation benefit in 
the state. 

© Forty percent of the average 
weekly wage in covered emplcy- 
ment in the state. 

At the same time he urged re- 
vision of the on-the-job payment 
provision to insure that the pro- 
gram is not “used to undermine 
existing wage levels.” Meany 
urged that the program be set up 
in this fashion: 

If the trainee is doing actual 
production and maintenance 
work, he should receive the reg- 
ular rate for such work. If he is 
a learner, he should receive at 
least the learner’s hourly rate, 
as established by the Wage-Hour 
Administration. For the remain- 
ing hours spent in occupational 
training classes, he should receive 
a pro-rata share of the federal 
retraining allowance. 

Meany objected to language in 

the bill designed to separate the 
retraining benefits from unemploy- 


the way the section is drawn up, 
“the effect might be to encourage 
states to strike people from the 
unemployment compensation rolls.” 
He urged that new language be 
inserted that would prevent the 
states from disqualifying trainees 
from receiving jobless payments. 


‘New Program’ Urged 

The AFL-CIO president said that 
the “much-needed retraining effort 
must be a new program,” and 
added that “merely to do more of 
what we are already doing in vo- 
cational training would be a mis- 
take.” He continued: 

“The vocational schools in 
most parts of the country have 
not been able to respond to the 
needs of the 1960s. All too 
often, these schools are still teach- 
ing the skills of the 1940s. The 
vital new skills of this age of 
automation are frequently ig- 
nored.” 


He hailed the “flexibility” of the 
Administration program, under 
which, he said, public vocational 
training institutions will be en- 
listed where they can be “used 
effectively,” but that “where they 
fall short of the required standards” 
they would be “bypassed” in favor 
of such private facilities as labor- 
management apprenticeship train- 


economic upturn but held out little 


Dropin Unemployed 
Seen Long Delayed 


By David L. Perlman 


Labor Dept. experts, taking a closer look at employment-unem. 
ployment statistics for May, found numerous classic signs of ag 


hope there will be any significant 


drop in the high level of unemployment before fall. 
The mixed economic picture wrath: from an ‘analysis of t the 


latest surveys showed: 
@ A sharp increase of eile 
150,000 jobs in heavy manufactur- 
ing, largely auto and steel.. But one 
out of every eight steel and auto 
workers was still unemployed—a 
higher proportion than a year.ago. 
@ No change in the figure of 
900,000 workers who have been 
jobless for more than six months, 
despite a seasonal drop in the num- 
ber jobless 15 weeks or longer to 
1.9 million. The latter figure is a 
postwar high for May and more 
than double the total for the same 
month in 1960. 

@ The number of jobless work- 

ers receiving benefits under regular 
state unemployment insurance pro- 
grams dropped by 450,000 in May 
to 2.4 million. But more than half 
the drop—250,000—resulted from 
workers exhausting their regular 
benefits. 
The number of jobless workers 
receiving benefits under the Tem- 
porary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation program, after hav- 
ing used up their regular benefits, 
rose from 415,000 in mid-April to 
700,000 in mid-May. By the end of 
May, the number had increased to 
725,000. 

® A more than seasonal in- 
crease in the factory workweek to 
39.6 hours, up from 39.3 hours. 
The longer workweek, accompa- 
nied by an average 1-cent increase 
in hourly pay rates, boosted aver- 
age weekly factory earnings to 
$92.66. This was $1.09 above 
April and more than $2 higher 
‘than in January. 

The workweek has risen grad- 
ually since January, although it 
still is below the 39.9-hour figure 
of May 1960. Government sta- 
tisticians attach importance to 
shifts in hours of work, since the 
pattern has been for an increase 
in hours of workers presently 
employed before laid-off workers 


ing programs, 


ident’s hands. 
The Administration’s position 


Ray Larson, a Labor Dept. man. 


‘power expert, told’ a*riews confer. 


ence that the unemployment rate 
tends to-temain “sticky”—at a con. 
tinued: ‘high ‘level-—-for- several 
months: after the. .beginning of ag 
economic: upturn. He said the 
turning point. of the 1958 reces. 
sion came in May, but there wag 
no reduction in unemployment un. 
til. September, 

Apart from heavy industry, there 
was little change in. the employ. 
ment picture, other than usual sea 
sonal trends. 

As reported in the 
job summary released May 31 
by the Labor Dept., unemploy- 
ment dropped by 200,000 to 4.8 


Among those counted as em- 
ployed in May were 2.8 million 
non-farm workers on part-time 
work involuntarily—down 150,000 
from the month before but still 
500,000 more than a year earlier,: 

Manufacturing jobs were 665, 
000 below the level of a year ago, 
In non-manufacturing industries, 
transportation was down 140,000 
from the May 1960 level, retail and 
wholesale trade employment 
dropped 120,000, construction was: 
down 75,000 and mining 45,000. 

The decline in retail and whole- 

sale jobs, the Labor Dept. noted, 

“was in marked contrast to the 

sharp. growth in jobs generally 

shown in trade during the post- 
war period.” 

The only significant areas of in 
creased employment have been ia 
state and local governments—up 
310,000 over the year—and ia 
finance and services, where there 


are recalled or new workers hired. 


on the emergency public works 


was a rise of 90,000 jobs. 


Kennedy Administration Opposes 
Labor-Backed Works Program 


The Kennedy Administration has registered opposition to a labor-supported $1 billion program 
of federal grants to stimulate short-term, local public works projects, although indicating less objec 
tion to “standby” authority for the program if discretion to activate it were placed solely in the Pres- 


program—which the AFL-CIO 


supports as essential to reduce un- 
employment from its present “in- 
tolerable level” of 6.9 percent— 
was spelled out by Labor Sec. Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg in testimony be- 
fore a Senate Labor subcommittee. 
The Secretary said the bill— 
sponsored by Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.), subcommittee chairman, 
and Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D- 
Wis.)—represented a “construc- 
tive approach to providing em- 
ployment in a period of reces- 
sion.” 

He added, however, that it was 
not “appropriate” to put such a pro- 
gram into effect at this time because 
the recession has been halted and 
recovery appears to be underway.” 

Goldberg forecast “a consider- 
able lift in the months ahead” 
which, he said, “can be expected 
to increase employment opportuni- 
ties, personal incomes and consumer 
expenditures, and to encourage busi- 
ness investment.” 


The Clark-Reuss bill would pro- 


Iment compensation, declaring that 


vide $500 million in federal grants 
—plus standby authorization for an 


additional $500 million—for short- 
range projects which states and 
municipalities could launch within 
90 days and which would be com- 
pleted in a year. 

The program would be limited to 
projects that have already been 
planned but would not be under- 
taken without federal aid. Author- 
izations would halt automatically 
when unemployment fell to 4 per- 
cent, and could be reinstituted by 
presidential action if joblessness 
again exceeded that figure. 

Goldberg said that if Congress 
wished to establish the program on 
a standby basis, it should merely 
give the President power to initiate 


of unemployment in excess of 4 
percent. 

“If recovery from the reces- 
sion should be halted,” he said, 
“and the economy again take a 
serious downward trend with un- 
employment soaring, I am as- 
sured that the Administration will 
take immediate action to do 
something about it.” 


action, without an automatic trigger |- - 


. He added that at such a time, the 
public works plan “would undoubt- 
edly hold promise of valuable re 
sults.” 


The AFL-CIO’s strong support 
of the Clark-Reuss bill was re 
corded earlier by Pres. George 
Meany, leadoff witness before the 
Clark subcommittee. At that 
time, Meany said the beginning of 
the business upturn held no im- 
mediate hopes for canceling out 
of high unemployment. 

Without the public works pro 
gram to give the economy an if 
mediate shot in the arm, Meany 
declared, “the best we can expect 
. is that by running very hard 
we may be able to stand still.” 

The AFL-CIO president called 
the emergency plan a “necessaly 
supplement” to Administration pro 
posals on housing, school construc- 
tion and the like, which he said will 
be “effective economic stimulants,” 


impact on the economy until “next 
year, perhaps, or the year after.” 


but which will not have a serious © 
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Conventions Cancelled: . 


Continent-wide Boycott Aids 
Strike at Big Toronto Hotel 


Toronto, Ont.—Embattled members of Hotel Workers Local 299 on strike at the Royal York Hotel |] 
pave been bolstered by a continent-wide labor boycott of the hotel, largest in the British Common- 


wealth, in their fight for a decent 


wage. 


The 1,200 employes, who walked off the job seven weeks ago when the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, owner of the hotel, refused to give more than a 2.5-cent-an-hour wage increase, are relying 


on the boycott—and their own dig-¢ 
nity as workers—to force the hotel 
fo grant a new contract. 

The Royal York, the only Tor- 
onto hotel that can handle large 
conventions, has lost 15 of them, 
jncluding the annual meeting of 
the Oil Workers, which has been 
switched to Chicago because of the 
strike. 

Included in the lost business was 
the convention of the Catholic 
Women’s League, a Canada-wide 
parish Organization, and the dinner 
honoring consecration of the Most 
Rev. Philip Pocock as coadjutator 


| 


Archdiocese of Toronto. 

The Toronto Labor Council 
angrily cancelled its scheduled 
Labor Day dinner and warned 
Mayor Nathan Phillips he was 
not welcome at the Labor Day 
parade or dinner because he had 
crossed the picket lines three 
times. 


The hotel has shrugged off offers 
of mediation from the Mayor as 
well as Ontario Premier Leslie 
Frost. The striking union had off- 
ered to “place its fate” in the hands 
of the Premier. 


archbishop of the Roman Catholic 


The hotel, which hired 800 un- 


Unions Urged to Hire 
Visiting African Students 


Summertime employment of hundreds of visiting students from 
Africa has been strongly urged on national and international unions 
and central labor bodies by AFL-CIO Pres. George. Meany. 

In a letter to presidents of all affiliated unions, Meany asked that 
they consider the employment of African students during summer 


months. If necessary, he said, the 
AFL-CIO will pay up to half the 
cost of such employment. 

Meany said he had previously 
appealed to central bodies in such 
states as New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Missouri to assist the African stu- 
dents but large numbers remain un- 
| placed. 

Meany reported that many of the 
hundreds of African students may 
be forced to return to their native 
land without completing their edu- 
cation if they cannot find summer 


Four Honored for Help 
To Aging Citizens 

New York— Four prominent 
Americans have been honored for 
outstanding service on behalf of 
the aging by retired’ members of 
Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Dist. 65. ; 

Presented with “Senior 65ers’ 
Awards” for 1961 at a ceremony 
in local headquarters were Mayor 
Robert Wagner; Rep. John E. 
Fogarty (D.-R. I.); Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean, former National Blue 
Cross president, and Sidney Spec- 
tor, director of the Division of 
Housing for the Elderly in the Fed- 
tral Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. 


“4 


work. Most will lose visitors’ status 
if they are not students and can be 
deported. 

Noting that the visitors are 
likely to be leaders of their na- 
tions and perhaps of unions in the 
near future, Meany said labor’s 
concern for the survival of a free 
society “compels us to give urgent 
consideration” to their needs. 

“I can think of no better way to 
demonstrate to these men our re- 
spect for their sacrifice than by 
welcoming them to employment in 
our work force,” he asserted. 

Work in union offices would give 
the students direct association with 
the “principles, practices and meth- 
ods of Operation” of the Amer- 
ican labor movement, he said. 

Mrs. Maida Springer of the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of International Affairs 
is coordinating the employment 
plan. 

In his letter to central bodies, 
the AFL-CIO president stressed 
the federation’s “historic and con- 
sistent” support for peoples 
emerging from colonialism. 

At United Nations, N. Y., a 
spokesman for Africa Service Insti- 
tute described the situation of many 
students as “desperate” and said 
they will go home bitter against the 
United States unless they are helped 
to find work. 


parison notes that before the 


under an escalator clause, with 
$2.30 an hour. 


housing programs. 


Steelworkers Marking 
25 Years of Progress 


Pittsburgh—“Twenty-five years of human progress” is being 
marked this month by the Steelworkers as the union celebrates 
the silver anniversary of its founding here in June 1936. 

A special 32-page edition of Steel Labor, the union’s official 
publication, gives a brief history of the USWA and contains 
Many reminiscences of veteran officers and members. A com- 


steel was 47 cents an hour without fringe benefits, with an 
average of 66 cents, and that on Oct. 1 the labor rate will 
tise to $2.10 with fringes in addition, plus at least 17 cents 


In an anniversary statement, Pres. David J. McDonald 
Pledged that the USWA will continue to “reach for the stars.” 
“In the past,” he said, “our union, through the solid sup- 
port of its membership, has made break-throughs in all areas 
of human need, social as well as economic, as witnessed by 
our championing of civil rights, fair employment and better [| 


“We pledge that we will continue to do so in the future. 
It won't be easy. It never was. But the important thing is: 
We face the future together—strong, united, determined.” 


union the labor rate in basic 


average actual earnings of about 


‘been hit hard by the refusal of | 
traveling musicians to play or stay |* 
there unless they have contracts |: 


employed persons as strikebreakers 
in the first two days of the walkout, 
claims that service is back to nor- 
mal. About 200 of the original 
strikers have returned to work. 

However, the Royal York has 


that cannot be voided. 


One group that checked out of 
the big hotel was the 100-piece 
New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, in town for a concert. Other 
traveling musicians are observing. 
the strikers’ picket lines. 


The Toronto Musicians Associa- 
tion and the American Federation 
of Musicans have advised members 
to fulfill their contract obligations 
but not to sign new contracts until 
the strike is settled. By the end 
of June, the hotel will be cut off 
almost completely from any live 
music. 

The strikers have also been 
buoyed by a nationwide appeal for 
funds sparked by the Canadian 
wing of the Steelworkers and by sub- 
stantial contributions from Toronto 
local unions and the Labor Council. 
Intl. Sec.-Treas. Jack Weinberger 
pledged the “all-out financial and 
moral support” of the entire union. 


The union’s general executive 
board, meeting in international 
headquarters in Cincinnati, has 
launched an information cam- 
paign in the U.S. and Canada to 
tell organizations planning con- 
ventions in Canada that the hotel 
is unfair to labor and asking all 
travelers to give it a “wide berth.” 


Pickets have also been set up at 
Toronto airport and on main en- 
trances to the city to alert visitors 


FOUR VICE PRESIDENTS of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 


struction Trades Dept. are pictured at an Executive Council meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. Left to right are Pres. William A. Calvin of 
the Boiler Makers, Pres. John H. Lyons of the Iron Workers, Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, and Sec.-Treas. 


Peter Fosco of the Hod Carriers. 


Building Strike Forces 


Changes in 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The strike spilled over into the 
commercial construction field as 
1,300 workers on the city’s $200 
million subway project walked off 
the job to join the immigrants’ pick- 
et lines. Many of these workers 
were Irish and Italian newcomers. 

The immigrants, first organized 
last year by Irvine and Bruno 
Zanini of the Hod Carriers, voted 
to put their organizing drive under 
the banner of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. 


Strong Backing 


The drive has received the finan- 
cial and moral support of the inter- 
national construction unions. 

The immigrants organized last 
year were plasterers, cement finish- 
ers, bricklayers, laborers, carpen- 
ters, and painters. The drive this 


to the strike. 


year seeks to add organization and 


Supreme Court Upholds 
AEC on Atomic Safety 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission may allow private utilities to construct atomic-powered 
generating plants near metropolitan areas and delay a definitive 
safety test until the plant is ready to go into operation. 


The 7 to 2 decision giving the AEC the right to determine 


atomic reactors overturned a circuit 
court of appeals decision that de- 
laying safety determination until 
after construction would be unreal- 
istic. ‘The lower court ruled also 
that the AEC must have “compell- 
ing reasons” for locating an ex- 
perimental reactor near a sizeable 
city. 

The case involved the Power Re- 
actor Development Co. and its per- 
mit from the AEC to build a power- 
generating plant at Lagoona Beach, 
Mich., about 35 miles from Detroit 
and 30 miles from Toledo, O. 
The Auto Workers, the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers and the 
Paperworkers challenged the permit 
on grounds that there were no as- 
surances of the safety of the re- 
actor operation in view especially 
of its location near large population 
centers. 


The unions urged that the 
safety check be made before ac- 
tual construction began. To hold 
up final safety determination until 
after the plant was completed, 
the unions argued, would be to 
apply tremendous pressures on 
the AEC in light of millions of 
dollars expended on _ construc- 


tion. 


public safety in connection with® 


The high court upheld the AEC 
position and its commitment that 
an operating license would not be 
issued until it was absolutely certain 
that no risk was involved. Justices 
William O. Douglas and Hugo 
Black dissented, declaring that the 
investment of millions in construc- 
tion would place the “momentum 
on the side of the applicant, not 
on the side of the public.” 

A day after the court decision, 
AEC Commissioner Robert E. Wil- 
son told the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee that explosion 
of an experimental power reactor 
at Idaho Falls, Ida., in January 
1961 was an “accident that could 
and should have been prevented.” 

Wilson listed numerous fail- 
ures in inspection and reporting, 
said there should have been a 

safety operator on the job and 
declared that the reactor con- 
tained a design flaw. 

A month after the Arco ex- 
plosion, Fred MacGowan, a mem- 
ber of the AFL-CIO Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, reported to the 
federation that the accident em- 
phasized the acute need for re- 
examination of the safety provisions 
of the design, construction and loca- 


Labor Law 


union recognition of craftsmen in 
all other trades. 

“We voted to go out in an all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all_ drive,” 
said Irvine. “We will not return 
until every residential construc- 
tion project in Toronto is 100 
percent union. 


The immigrants’ campaign last 
year, when 5,000 were involved, 
was termed the biggest organizing 
drive in Canada since 1937, Irvine 
said the government peace machin- 
ery would insure a return to work 
if contractors sign quickly. 


Rubber Union 
Contract Set 
At Goodrich 


Akron—The Rubber Workers 
and the B. F. Goodrich Co, have 
agreed on a new contract with wage 
increases, vacation and holiday im- 
provements, and supplemental un- 
employment benefit increases for 
11,500 workers in eight plants. 

The agreement, providing more 
than 50 contract changes, was 
signed in Columbus, O., and will 
take effect on ratification by a 
majority of locals representing a 
majority of members in Goodrich 
plants and approval by the URW 
executive board. 

The pact was the last to be 
signed this year with a “Big Four” 
rubber company. Settlements along 
similar lines had been reached 
earlier with Goodyear, Firestone 
and U.S. Rubber. 


Goodrich workers at plants in 
Akron, Los Angeles, Oaks, Pa., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Miami, 
Okla., will get wage boosts of 7.5 
cents an hour retroactive to June 
5 and another 7 cents next June 
11. Workers in plants at River- 
side, N. J., Marion, O., and 
Clarksville, Tenn., will get 3.5 
cents an hour more as of June 5, 


and another 4 cents June 11, 
1962. 


_The new contract also provides 
four weeks’ vacation for 22 years 
of service and three weeks after 
10 years; an eighth paid holiday, 
to be determined locally; a max- 
imum weekly increase of $5 in 
SUB benefits and extension of the 
benefit period from a maximum 
of 26 weeks to a maximum of 39 
weeks; optional separation awards 
in a lump sum for workers with 
five or more years of service who 
have been laid off more than two 


tion of certain types of reactors. 
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C.S.Golden,72 


‘Long USWA 


Leader, Dies 


Clinton S. Golden, one of the 
founders of the Steelworkers and 
one of the intellectual leaders of the 
labor movement, died in a Phila- 
delphia nursing home after suffer- 
ing a stroke while addressing a 
USWA meeting in Beaver Falls, 
Pa., six weeks earlier. He was 72. 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. lauded Golden as “truly an 
elder. statesman,” whose “lasting 


achievements will stand as an im- 


portant contribution to the 
of a free society.” 2 
Born in Pottsville, Pa., the son 
of a minister, he went to work as 
driver of a mule team in a New. 
York State iron ore mine at the 
age of 11, when his father died. 
By the time he was 21 he was ac- 
tive in leadership of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen and 
later was a staff member for 
both the Machinists and Clothing 
Workers. 


He helped set up the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, was 


ideals 


elected assistant to the president 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN, former 
vice president of the Steelworkers 
and a labor leader for 50 years, 
died at 72 in Philadelphia. 


of the union at the 1942 conven- 
tion, and became vice president in 
1946. The same year he resigned. 


Served With NLRB 

He also had been National Labor 
Relations Board regional director 
in Pittsburgh and prepared the 
government’s case against Jones & 
Laughlin Steei Corp. in which the 
Supreme Court upheld the consiti- 
tutionality of the original Wagner 
Labor Relations Act in 1937. 

He was a vice chairman of the 
War Production Board and War 
Manpower Commission during 
World War II, served as a labor 
adviser to the Marshall Plan and 
with Harold Ruttenberg edited 
“The Dynamics of Industrial De- 
mocracy,” a standard volume in 
labor-management relations. 

After leaving the USWA Golden 
went to Harvard University as a 
lecturer, helped set up its trade 
union program and was active in 
the National Planning Association. 
He was offered the post of Secre- 
tay of Labor by former Pres. Eisen- 
hower when Sec. Martin Durkin 
resigned, but declined. . 

Upon his retirement from Har- 
vard at the age of 70, he returhed 
to the USWA as adviser on pen- 
sions of elderly union members. 


Jersey Retail Clerks 


Plan Political Work 


Newark, N. J.—Sec.-Treas. 
George Meisler of Retail Clerks 
Local 21, made up of department 
store employes, has- been elected 


(Continued from Page 1) 
cessing an unfair labor practice 
case — from the filing of the 
charge to a decision by the board 
—was 399 days. By the last half 
of 1951, this had risen to 406 
days. In 1960, he continued, it 
took 426 days to complete action 
on unfair labor practice cases. 


Under the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan—which will go into effect 
automatically on JyJy 24 unless 
either the House or Senate votes 
against the plan—decisions of trial 
examiners in unfair labor practice 
cases would be subject to review 
by the full labor board only on one 
or more of the following grounds: 

@ If a substantial question of 
“law or policy” is raised because of 
either the absence of or departure 
from officially reported board prec- 
edent. 

@ If the examiner’s decision on 
a substantial factual issue is “clearly 
erroneous,” and if such error pre- 
judices the rights of any party. 

@ If the conduct of the hear- 
ing or any ruling has resulted in 
a prejudicial error. 

@ If there are “compelling rea- 
sons” for reconsideration of an im- 
portant board rule or policy. 

The plan is patterned after proce- 
dures recently put into effect by the 
NLRB delegating authority to re- 
gional directors, subject to discre- 


Unions Thanked 
For Contract Aid 


New York—The workers in five 
Macy’s department stores in the 
Greater New York area, members 
of Local 1-S, Department Store 
Workers Union, said “thanks” re- 
cently to the labor movement for 
the help they got in winning their 
recent contract. : 

Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, other offi- 
cers and members of the negotiating 
committee were hosts at a luncheon 
for leaders of the city’s labor un- 
ions, who rallied their members to 
a mass demonstration in support of 
Macy’s workers when their nego- 
tiations were stalled and a strike 
seemed imminent. As a resuli the 
company moved off its “no com- 
promise” stand and a two-year con- 
tract was arrived at. 

The mass picket line, in which 
more than 50 local unions partici- 
pated, surrounded Macy’s Herald 
Square store, largest in the chain. 
It was rated by observers as the 
greatest outpouring of New York 
City labor in many years, other 


chairman of the New Jersey State 
Active Ballot Club. 


than the 1959 and 1960 Labor Day 
parades. 


AFL-CIO SUPPORT for Pres. John F. Kennedy’s plan to reor- 
ganize the National Labor Relations Board was voiced by Thomas 
E. Harris, associate general counsel, before the House Government 
Operations Committee. Harris, left, is shown with Rep. William 
L. Dawson (D-IIl.), committee chairman. 


Labor Backs NLRB 


Reorganization Plan 


tionary review by the board, to 
make decisions in representation 
proceedings. 

In urging Congress not to dis- 
approve the reorganization plan, 
Harris reported that more than 
50 percent of the time involved in 
processing of unfair labor prac- 
tice cases was devoted to the pre- 
paration of the trial examiner’s 
report to the NLRB and its sub- 
sequent review by the board it- 
self, 

The federation spokesman point- 
ed out that this constituted, in ef- 
fect, a duplication of function and 
added that, since the law already 
provides for court review of deci- 
sions, this would prove a “sufficient 
safeguard” of the dependability of 


‘The Cairo Shooting’: 


The case of maritime unions 


INLRB Case Ended 
After 3 Long Years 


involved in an organizing drive 


on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers — in which handling of ay 
unfair labor practice case consumed three years and four months 
—has been cited by the AFL-CIO to highlight the often tortuoys 
process of National Labor Relations Board and federal coug 


proceedings. 

Details of the case were read 
into the record at House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee 
hearings by AFL-CIO Associate 
Gen. Counsel Thomas E. Harris . 
in testimony supporting the gen- 
eral purpose of Administration 
proposals to reorganize the 
NLRB to speed its handling of 
such cases. 

Harris reported that in Novem- 
ber 1954, while the maritime unions 
were organizing employes of tow- 
boats and barges on the inland wa- 
terways, a fight took place aboard 
a tugboat docked in Cairo, Ill. The 
altercation — between Capt. Burt 
Banta, owner of the tug, and a 
union organizer — culminated in 
the shooting of the organizer in 
the arm. 

Each side, the federation spokes- 
man said, filed charges both with 
the NLRB and with local police, 
with the stories of witnesses con- 
flicting sharply as to how the dis- 
pute began. 

The general counsel of the labor 
board took six months to conduct 
a “preliminary” investigation of the 
shooting before he accepted the em- 
ployer’s version and issued a com- 
plaint against the uaions. 

By contrast, Harris continued, 
the district attorney in Cairo be- 
lieved the unions’ version and a 
grand jury there indicted Banta. 

“However,” he added, “the cap- 
tain with his tugboat and barges 
had gone back down the river to 
his home base in Louisiana, and the 
U.S. commissioner there refused to 
execute a federal fugitive-from-jus- 
tice warrant.” 

In October and November, 1955, 


the trial examiner’s decision. 


convention. 


election of a new president. 


hearings were held before an NLRB 


trial examiner. In June 1956 the 
examiner issued a detailed report 
concluding that the complaint 


employer rather than the unions, 


The general counsel and the 
employer appealed to the 
which in December 1956 handed 
down a decision disagreeing with 
the trial examiner’s findings and 
holding that the unions were at 
fault. 


The NLRB later petitioned the 
7th Court of Appeals for enforce. 
ment of a “cease-and-desist” order 
against the unions, and in March 
1958—three years and four monthy 
after it all started—the court over. 
ruled the board and declared that 
the trial examiner “properly found 
that the employer instigated the 
violence.” 


Knit Goods Local 
Gives 5 Scholarships 


Philadelphia—The Knit Goods 
Workers’ Union, Local 190 of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, has 
awarded $2,400 college scholar 
ships to five children of knit goods 
workers in this area. The money 
will be paid from funds provided 
by a 10-cent monthly deduction 
from the ‘dues of the local’s 8,000 
members, and by one employer. 

Scholarship -winners are Marie 
Ann Kuligowski, graduate of Had- 
don Heights, N. J., High School; 
John Razulis of St. Francis Semi 
nary, Cincinnati; Ronald Rother 
bach of Frankford High School 
Phyllis Walsh of St. Hubert’s High 
School; Elizabeth Heim of & 
Joseph’s High School, Hammonton, 
N. J. 


Flint Glass Convention Elects New 
President, Maps Organizing Drive 


New York—An intensive drive to organize the unorganized strictly within its jurisdiction was 
planned here by the Flint Glass Workers as the union ended the first half of a two-week biennial 


Announcement of the organizing effort by the union, which was chartered in 1878, followed the 


oe 


He is George M. Parker of To-¢ 
ledo, O., who was elected by a 
2-to-1 majority vote of 350 dele- 
gates representing some 220 locals, 
after former Pres. Charles M. 
Scheff disclosed his intention to 
retire. Parker previously was first 
vice president of the union and edi- 
tor of its official publication, 
“American Flint.” 

In announcing plans for what 
he hopes will prove “a period of 
growth and new stability,” Parker 
said he felt emphasis should be 
placed on bringing about im- 
proved labor-management rela- 
tions. 

“Our organization needs to keep 
more abreast with the times,” he 
said. “In every area affecting the 
livelihood and welfare of our mem- 
bers—job security, loss of employ- 
ment and foreign competition— 
more effective relations with em- 
ployers are needed if we hope to 
bring new gains for organized work- 
ers.” 

He indicated that the union, 
which now numbers some 33,000 
members, would step up its organ- 
izational efforts while keeping with- 
in its jurisdiction. The union has 
contracts with about 60 factories 
that fabricate iron molds for glass 
bottles, and with shops that make 
glass tableware of all sorts, as well 


| Most of the membership is in New 
York, West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


“I want to make it very clear 
that we consider it vitally im- 
portant to keep within our juris- 
diction when it comes to organ- 
izing new plants,” Parker de- 
clared. “We feel it is our respon- 
sibility as part of the AFL-CIO 
family to respect the interests of 
our sister glass unions, no less 
than it is their responsibility to 
respect ours.” 

He indicated that while there 
have been no “concrete efforts” to 
bring about a merger with other 
glass unions, this is still a possibil- 
ity for the future. 

A native of Ohio, Parker entered 
the industry in 1938 as a produc- 
tion worker and became a machine 
operator in 1940. He served in the 
Air Force during the war. At the 
union’s 1952 convention he was 
elected second vice president, be- 
coming first vice president in 1954. 

The convention here elevated Al- 
bert Vottero from second to first 
vice president and re-elected James 
W. Mitchell secretary-treasurer. 

Scheff will continue to serve the 
union as a consultant. 

The convention also took the fol- 
lowing actions: 


as glass for television bulbs and 


scientific and electronic purposes, 


@ Defeated a move to reverse 
the present arrangement by which 


the international union receives 55 
percent and the locals 45 percent of 
the dues dollar. 

@ Adopted a resolution urging 
consumers to buy American prot 
ucts bearing the union label. 

@ Approved a communication 
to Pres. Kennedy appealing for his 
assistance in helping to curb th 
effects of foreign imports. 

Before adjournment  delegaté 
were to elect an international & 
ecutive board of 100 members and 
act on other measures. 


Northwest Airlines 
Pact Raises Pay 


Two thousand office, clerical amd 
passenger service employes 
Northwest Airlines will receive 4 
5 percent raise retroactive to Aug 
31, 1960, under a new contrac 
negotiated by the Railway Clerks 

Other increases in the two-yetl 
contract will become effective @ 
September 1961 and Septembet 
1962, and bring total raises to 0+ 
tween 26 and 45 cents an hour. 

Members of 11 lodges of i 
Railway Clerks, representing N 
west employes throughout the o* 
tion, voted 94 percent to ratify 
agreement, the union reported. 

The retroactive portion of the i 
crease will include adjustments @ 
overtime pay as well as basic wag 
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Unions Open Testimony: 


Modern PaySystem 


Goal 


of Rail Labor 


Railroad operating unions want working conditions for their |; 


members brought “up to date with other organized labor in the 
United States,” and their proposals to the Presidential Study Com- 
mission on rail work rules are intended to bring that about, Eli 
Oliver, economic adviser to the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 


ciation, said on a nationally broad-¢ 
cast news conference. 

Oliver appeared on the AFL- 
CIO public affairs program, Labor 
News Conference, as the tripartite 
presidential commission prepared to 
hear the union side of the work 
rules dispute. The first four months 
of the year-long study were given 
over largely to management pres- 
entation of its demands for aboli- 
tion of jobs and a free hand in 
making work assignments. 

Declaring that the nation’s rail- 
roads do not constitute the “sick 
or vanishing industry” sometimes 
portrayed by the “public wailing” 
_ of its spokesmen, Oliver said: 

“For 40 years I have attended 


_ many funerals of the railway in- 


. dustry and after the funerals are 
over and all the sympathy has 
been expressed, the corpse always 
gets up and dances a jig.” ' 

He said the railroads could well 
afford to meet union demands for: 

*  @ Paid holidays. Operating em- 
ployes “have none now, nor are 
they paid extra for working on 

_ holidays.” 

e@ A shift differential for work- 
dng at night. 

» @ Reduction in the workweek. 

‘ Train crews now “may be required 
to work at straight time for 90 

»hours a week and sometimes do.” 

@ Reimbursement for meals and 
“other expenses when a failroad 
‘worker is required to lay over ‘in 
another city. “They do not now 

“Teceive any reimbursement what- 
ever for such expenses.” 


Brotherhoods Testify 


The second phase of the presiden- 
tial commission study—testimony 
by the five operating brotherhoods 
—began with a rebuttal of manage- 
ment claims that the “fireman’s” 
job is unnecessary. Witnesses were 
the presidents of the two unions 
whose members work side-by-side 
in the cabs of locomotives. 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen and 
R. E. Davidson, head of the unaf- 


filiated Locomotive Engineers, joint- 


dispensable” to safe operation of 
both freight and passenger trains. 

Gilbert warned that “increased 
speeds along with increased train 
lengths and weights have substan- 
tially increased the time and space 
necessary to bring a train to a stop.” 

Declaring that there has been 
in recent years “an overall in- 
crease in loss of life, personal in- 
jury and property damage,” Gil- 
bert warned that “those who 
would trifle with the railroads’ 
present method of operation are 
inviting even greater hazards.” 

He announced that the union 
will call as expert witnesses veteran 
railroad workers “who will tell you 
about their experiences in road and 
yard services.” 

Davidson told the commission 
that the fireman-helper “performs 
functions in the operation of the 
locomotive and train which the en- 
gineer cannot alone perform.” 


Helper’s Work Cited 

In addition to the key safety 
lookout, the helper’s job includes 
“inspection and repair work in the 
diesel engine room while the train 
is in motion,” he said. 

The engineers’ spokesman de- 
clared “we cannot afford to shear 
ourselves of these highly trained 
and skilled employes.” 

Scheduled to testify also were 
representatives of the Railroad 
Trainmen, Switchmen, and Rail- 
way Conductors & Brakemen. 


In a joint newsletter, the un- 
fons charged the effect of the 
management proposals outlined 
before the presidential commis- 
sion would be to destroy many of 
the gains labor has made, in- 
crease work burdens and add to 
dangers on the job. 

The unions said the industry pro- 
posals would substitute ‘manage- 


ment prerogative” for collective 
bargaining. 


ly defended: firemen-helpers as “in- |] 


Saas SSS 


OPENING 


IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey. 


NLRB Bars 
Boycott at 
Missile Site 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ordered an Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers local to 
halt opposition to the use of pre- 
fabricated cables on a missile proj- 
ect at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

The board held that refusal to 
handle the cables constituted an 
illegal secondary boycott of the 
Martin Co., manufacturer of the 
cables, and was intended to force 
the Gable Electric Service, con- 
tractor at the missile site, to “cease 
handling these products.” 

According to testimony before 
an NLRB trial examiner, officials 
of IBEW Local 756 contended that 
the cables should have been fabri- 
cated on the site as part of the con- 
struction work. 

The Martin cables were supplied 
to Gable at the time Pershing mis- 
siles were sent to Cape Canaveral. 

The board ruled that members 
of the local failed to report to 
work when the prefabricated 
cables were scheduled for instal- 
lation and were discharged, and 
that replacement workers were 
not furnished by the local on re- 
quest despite a contract with the 
Gable company. 

This constituted unfair labor 
practices and an illegal secondary 
boycott under the Landrum-Grif- 
fin amendments to the Taft-Hartley 


Act, the board ruled. 


Appeals Court Cancels Injunction 


Barring Rail Strike by Switchmen 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing personnel, who are paid on a 
dual basis of hours and miles. 

Key issue in the case, heard by 
US. District Judge John O. Hen- 
derson in Buffalo last September, 
Was the carriers’ contention that a 
Provision of the Switchmen’s con- 
stitution — requiring membership 
fatification of proposed contract 
terms—violated the Railway Labor 
Act, which requires the parties to 
Regotiate in good faith. 

Reversal of the injunction also 
Was a defeat tor the National Medi- 
ation Board, which supported the 
tarriers’ contention. 

‘Frustration’ Alleged 

Judge Henderson, in granting the 
Rilroads a temporary injunction 
barring the threatened strike, ruled 
that the ratification requirement 
“frustrates the intent of the act to 

ilitate the expeditious settlement 
of labor-management disputes.” 

In reversing this ruling by the 

T court, the three-judge appeals 
Court held: - 

“We find nothing in this his- 
fery to show the union simply 
Went through the motions of bar- 
taining. The controversy was 


that most intractable of all types 
of labor disputes—a question of 
principle. 

“From the carriers’ standpoint 
the union’s refusal to accept the 
pattern established with other op- 
erating rail brotherhoods was in- 
deed arbitrary, involving not 
only larger increases to the 
Switchmen than to other crafts 
but the possibility of a chain 
reaction. 

“Yet, from the union’s stand- 
point, acceptance of the ‘pat- 
tern’ would continue the very 
inequity of which they were 
complaining, sincerely so far as 
the record shows, whether justi- 
fiably or not.” 

The court set forth as the basis 
for the reversal Sec. 4 of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act. The opinion 
said: 

“That section uses the most em- 
phatic words possible—‘No court 
of the United States shall have the 
jurisdiction to issue any restraining 
order or temporary or permanent 
injunction’ against a peaceful 
strike. : 

“To overcome that bar, plaintiffs 
had the burden of showing, as a 
matter of law, that the broad com- 


4 


mand of Sec. 4 is subject to an 
exception when a union has vio- 
lated its duties under the Railway 
Labor Act and, as a matter of fact, 
that the defendant here had done 
that.” 

Judges Henry J. Friendly, J. Jo- 
seph Smith and Henry Watkins 
participated in the appeals court 
decision, which mandates the dis- 
trict court to remove the injunc- 
tion by June 27 unless the carriers 
seek a stay pending rehearing or an 
effort to appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

Speirs said the appeals court de- 
cision clears the way for the union 
to resume negotiations with the 
carriers. 

“We intend to make every 
reasonable effort to bring about 
settlement of the wage inequity,” 
he declared. ‘ 

The lengthy legal battle has de- 
layed negotiation of wage increases 
for about 20,000 switchmen on 17 
railroads, which operate primarily 
in the central and western states, 
since last summer. Other operating 
rail unions have received the pat- 
tern wage increases of 2 percent 
last July 1 and another 2 percent 


Mar. 1. | : 


SESSION of a three-day conference on problems of working women is addressed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Walter P. Reuther, president of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., which spon- 
sored the meeting. Other speakers included Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), Mrs. Agnes Meyer, and 


|Women Unionists Hear 


Reuther at IUD Parley 


Working women can find a solution to their problems only to 
the extent that they help find answers to problems facing all workers, 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers and the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept. told an 1UD-sponsored conference on the 
Problems of Working Women, held in Washington. 


Saying that women cannot solve 
their problems in a _ vacuum, 
Reuther urged delegates from some 
25 affiliated unions to overcome 
complacency and help make Amer- 
icans aware of the fact that the 
threats we face today are as urgent 
as the problems the nation faced 
after Pearl Harbor. 


The, greatest unsolved problem, 
he said, is finding a way to bring 
about full employment in an econ- 
omy where more and more work- 
ers are being driven out of the labor 
market permanently by automation. 

Other speakers discussed the role 
of women in fields dominated large- 


ly by men. One of the speakers 
was Mrs. Agnes Meyer, who said 
women workers can meet the chal- 
lenge of automation with a vigorous 
program of union organization, by 
insisting on equal pay for equal 
work, and by persuading men that 
there must be equality of oppor- 
tunity for women and other minor- 
ity groups to get jobs and to be 
retained for jobs. 

Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, 
economic adviser to Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg, said the de- 
partment will insist that women 
be given equal opportunities with 
men for job retraining. 


AFL-CIO, Musicians 
Back Arts Council Bill 


The AFL-CIO and the Musicians have expressed strong support 
of bills which would create a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts and provide matching funds up to $100,000 a year for any 
state operating a cultural program. 


The bills, sponsored by Rep. 


Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J), 


would not repair “the tottering® 


foundations of our great American 
musical heritage,” AFM Pres. Her- 
man Kenin testified, “but they do 
provide a start.” 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller, in a letter to 
the House Education subcom- 
mittee which held hearings 
under Thompson’s chairmanship, 
pointed out that trade union- 
ists are producers as well as en- 
joyers of the arts. 


Endorsing the bills, Biemiller 
added that many AFL-CIO mem- 
bers are performing artists in music 
and drama, while others participate 
in union-sponsored programs in the 
arts and crafts. 

He said the impact of automa- 
tion and the shorter workweek won 
through collective bargaining will 
increase the amount of leisure for 
cultural activities. 

Kenin said the assumed first task 
of the proposed council—to assess 
the nation’s cultural needs—would, 
like sputnik, “rattle every window 
in the nation.” 


He pointed to a Library of 
Congress survey which showed 
that, in 47 states responding, a 
total of only $202,825 was ap- 
propriated for music. 

The data developed by the AFM 
on the difficulties of symphony or- 
chestras is “distressingly gloomy,” 
Kenin said. 

. A provision in the Thompson bills 
for a maximum annual grant of 
$100,000 to any one state is “totally 
inadequate” for music, let alone 


other performing arts, Kenin said, 
but the availability of such funds 
might stimulate action by state and 
local communities. 


Labor Backs 
Federal Aid 
For Airports 


The AFL-CIO has strongly en- 
dorsed Administration proposals for 
a step-up in federal aid for airport 
construction and improvement. 

Legislative Rep. George D. 

Riley told a Senate subcommittee 
that inadequate airport facilities 
have slowed down the jet age 
and may have been a factor in 
plane crashes in recent years. He 
pointed out that the airport aid 
program voted by Congress two 
years ago had first been trimmed 
down “to discourage a veto of 
the legislation” by then-Pres. 
Eisenhower. 

Pres. Kennedy has asked for a 
$75 million-a-year program of fed- 
eral aid for a five-year period. The 
present program, which expires 
June 30, authorizes $63 million a 
year in matching funds. 

Subcommittee Chairman A. S. 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) opened 
the hearing with emphasis on. the 
importance of the Administration’s 
request for contract authority over 
a five-year period for airport im- 
provements instead of the present 
year-by-year appropriations by 


Congress. 
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Creative Foreign Aid 

HE EMERGING congressional debate on foreign aid will 

generate more heat than any other program the Kennedy Ad- 

ministration has sent to the Hill. But while the debate may center 
on “backdoor financing” and congressional control—as well as the 
perennial attacks on “rat-hole spending” and “waste”—the essen- 
tial issue will be America’s role as the leader of the free world. 

The foreign aid programs, going back to the Marshall Plan, have 
flowed from the positive concept that human dignity and freedom, 
economic security arid ‘political democracy are the responsibility 
of the most powerful and prosperous democratic nation in the world. 

The totalitarian Communist threat to freedom and liberty, and 
its expansionist drives, tend to give an anti-Communist tone to the 
foreign aid programs. And in years past the. programs have secured 
congressional approval as stop-communism programs. 

The Kennedy Administration has gone back to the original 
concept and asked for = positive foreiga aid program on the 
basis that this is somethii.g we as a nation must do to help the 
millions in the newly emerging nations throw off the skackles of 
poverty, disease, hunger and illiteracy. 

The AFL-CIO has long supported the Development Loan Fund 
approach that would provide continuity in the foreign aid program 
by creating a long-term authorization that would allow meaningful 
planning in expenditure and use of aid funds. In the past years the 
loan fund approach has been approved but the amount of money 
and the length of the authorization have been seriously cut back. 

IN THE LAST SESSION of Congress, with then Pres. Eisenhower 
on their side, opponents of long-term loans served a warning that 
they would carry the fight to a bitter end in the House, even to the 
extent of jeopardizing the whole authorization. The advocates of the 
program felt compelled to drop the fight temporarily. 

This will be one of the major issues in the foreign aid debate. 
It will be assailed as a move to impair congressional control of aid 
funds and freeze out congressional review of aid programs. 

Both of these arguments are fallacious and essentially reaction- 
ary in origin. Congress has wide powers to stop programs and 
cut off funds at any time. The precedure of having a government 
agency use Treasury financing for a program approved by Con- 
gress is an old and established one. There is nothing “backdoor” 
about it, and only Congress can authorize programs and this 
method of financing. 

A long-term foriegn aid program can be more efficiently and 
effectively operated, eliminating wasteful expenditures and the es- 
sentially uninformed knifing of funds in the annual appropriations 
struggle. 

The question before the country today is no longer how much 
but what kind of foreign aid program is needed in terms of the 
nation’s leadership of the free world. 

The struggle for bread and freedom is never-ending. It will 
go on as long as totalitarian forces stalk the world and as long 
as men are degraded and exploited. In this struggle America 
cannot take a temporary role or use a bookeeper’s approach, 
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Prosperity Is Good, BUT-—: 


A Labor Editor Looks Back 
And Muses About His Work 


The following editorial, “Ten Short Years,” 
is reprinted from the June 2, 1961, issue of the 
Oregon Labor Press, edited by James W. Good- 
sell, marking his tenth year as editor: 


I WAS STARTLED THIS WEEK by the reali- 

zation that I’ve been the editor of the Oregon 
Labor Press since June 1, 1951. 
long time. 


It means [ve edited 520 issues of this news- 
paper, not counting occasional vacations, illnesses 
and a three-month period in 1960 when the Labor 
Press tried a noble (but unsuccessful) experiment 
in twice-a-month publication. 


Some of those nearly 520 issues I look back 
upon with some satisfaction—and many I'd gladly 
forget. 

An editor is less likely to be satisfied with a 
newspaper than his readers, because the editor 
alone knows how much better it might have 
been. The reader sees eight pages of type and 
pictures, and finds them interesting or dull, at- 
tractive or stodgy, informative or infuriating. 
But he’s inclined to accept them as they are. 


Ten years is a 


The editor, however, is haunted by after- 
thoughts when the last page-proof has been 
okayed. This story is ponderous and badly writ- 
ten. That headline is dull. This week’s front 


page looks too much like last week’s, and it needs © 


a good picture to brighten it up. The editorial 
page is full of tapioca pudding. With a little more 
time and effort and imagination, the paper could 
have been so much better. . . . 

Well, we'll keep trying and experimenting. I 
think we’ve come quite a distance since 1951. 
Circulation has almost doubled. We’ve won a 


dozen awards (including a “Little Pulitzer Prize’’)- 


in the annual competitions of the Intl. Labor Press 
Association. And we’ve done our best to serve 
the best interests of the labor movement in Ore- 


: | gon, 


From a technical viewpoint, we have operated 
on the theory that the typography and make-up of 
a labor newspaper should be a showcase for the 
skilled printing trades unions that produce it. 
We'll continue the pursuit of elusive perfection in 
that sphere. 


One nagging question we’ve never solved: Is a 
labor newspaper primarily a union house organ or 


a newspaper? It tries to be both—and that’s im- 
possible. r. 
Or is it?) Perhaps the labor movement is 
more mature than the men and women who edit 
its publications. If the Wall Street Journal and 
Fortune magazine pull no punches in reporting 
the sins and stupidities of the business world, 
why can’t the labor press be equally forthright 

in reporting both bad and good in unions? 
I think it would be healthy to abandon the 


house organ esol ey, for labor and the 
labor press. 


IT IS NOT TRUE, as some ave said, that la- 
bor always moves at the speed of a glacier. Labor 
has moved fast and far in the past 10 years. 
AFL and CIO have merged. - The problem of 
corruption in a few unions has largely been solved, 
We’ve come to grips with the problems of auto 
mation and the emergence of the white collar 
worker as the dominant member of the labor 
force. The evil of Jim Crowism still exists in a 
few unions, but it is rapidly being wiped out. 

American labor must solve these problems of 
face gradual extinction as a vital force in our so 
ciety. I believe we will solve them. 


There’s another problem, a more subtle one, 
that must be solved too. Y.ou might call it the 
problem of militancy, or ideology, or solidarity. 
It’s the problem of the passive card-carrier, Or 
you could put it this way: Is the labor move- 
ment really a movement these days, or is it 
merely a bunch of unions? _ 


Prosperity is good, and so is the union shop, 
and so is the American classless society. But thes¢ 
three factors have created a vast number of union 
members who have no feeling of unity or identity 
or idealism as members of a: labor movement. 
Many of them (and their wives) believe the word 
“labor” is degrading. 

What do we do about. that?’ How do we re 
kindle the old fire, or light a new one? Since I 
don’t know the answer, maybe I shouldn’t havé 
raised the question. But the problem is crucial 
to our future. 

* Let me end ‘this rambling anniversary essay 

by saying thanks. No editor was ever so lucky 
in his choice of readers and bosses! 
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Morgan Says: 


Washington Is Humid, Storms 
Forecast on Diplomatic Front 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of: Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
fator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at Th. m., EDT.) _ 


ULTRY SUMMER WEATHER -has. already 
S descended on Washington ‘but this may be 
real cool,“Man, compared. with the forecasts on 
the diplomatic storm front. There the going prom- 
ises to be very sticky, indeed. * 

In the face of these political aor and hur- 
ricanes and in the wake of 
the President’s:  heavily+ 
laden European trip, the 
capital is taking stock, 
measuring pressures, plot- 
ting courses. Here are \ 
some reasonably authori- 
tative readings on the top 
trouble spots and the | 
major explosive situations: 


BERLIN: The barom- 
eter is falling. Khrushchev 
is almost certain to blow 


_ Morgan 
up a crisis here before the end of the year or 
early in 1962. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: The barometer has al- 
ready fallen about as low as it can in Laos, as 
far as we are concerned. The most we are hoping 
for is that the Communists can be restrained from 
cutting such a deep political and military swath 
from the top of the kingdom to the bottom that 
they can convert it fully to their control. 

Laos seemed to be far down the list of Khrush- 
chev’s priorities at Vienna and if we can prevent 
an outright take-over, there is some belief, but not 
much, that local problems such as food shortages 
and bickering between the pro-Communist Pathet 
Lao and Kong Le forces may eventually work to 
the advantage of the non-Communists. 


TEST BAN TALKS and general disarmament: 
So little brightness is seen on this brooding horizon 
that, with pressures building up to resume U.S. 
testing, the President may feel obliged within six 
weeks or so to proclaim our right to resume, un- 
less there is tangible progress at the Geneva con- 
ference. 

The Kennedy regime is going ahead with prep- 
arations for new disarmament talks in mid-sum- 
mer and is even preparing to give the disarma- 
ment administration new stature, status and im- 
portance by declaring it a quasi-independent op- 
eration, but there is not much zest to the gesture 
because Khrushchev remains so solidly stubborn 


on doing it all his way. There is some feeling, . 


Washington Reports: 


nevertheless, that if he has any give anywhere 
it may be in the field of disarmament. 

Pres. Kennedy, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and Pres. de Gaulle have agreed, in 
something more than principle, to hold a west- 
ern summit meeting this fall. The time may 
depend somewhat on when and how much 
Khrushchey chooses to turn. the screw in Berlin 
but the place-seems. likely’ to be either Paris 
or London—targely because de Gaulle, ap- 
parently, doesn’t feel he can move a..y d'stznce 
from home unless and until the Algerian prob- 
lem, with all its bitter and explosive camifica- 
tions in French politics, is farther on the road 
to solution. 

The Big Three have their work cut out for 
them. They must decide how to respond if Khrush- 
chev signs a separate peace treaty with East Ger- 
many. Pres. Kennedy is reliably described as not 
being inflexibly opposed to talking to the Russians 
about the conditions of the occupation of Berlin 
but only if the Allies can be assured in advance of 
their continued access to the city. 

His position is roughly in the middle between 
the French and the British. The British think a 
new status for Berlin should be negotiated and the 
French, while they agree that the present status 
is both “stupid and impossible,” feel that any new 
agreement could only be worse. 

As for putting Moscow on notice that our stand 
in Berlin is firm and not a bluff, the President is 
said to favor the idea of dispatching NATO forces 
to their defensive battle positions in full mobiliza- 
tion as if for war if Khrushchev threatens Berlin. 
NATO military headquarters in Paris feel this 
would be a much more authoritative way of im- 
pressing Khrushchev than by a token display of 
strength with a couple of divisions along the 
autobahn to Berlin. 


ALL THIS SOUNDS dark and sinister and it 
is. But as we fasten our seatbelts for the turbu- 
lence ahead, we may take some comfort in the 
fact that the Kremlin is not enjoying clear flying 
weather either. 

- By refusing to discuss the “Chinese prob- 
lem” at Vienna, Khrushchev invited the infer- 
ence that it is heavier than he admits. Possible 
added proof of this is Moscow’s current tiff with 
Albania. This might be a tempest in a Soviet 
bloc teapot except for the fact that Albania has 
been getting along almost A-OK with the Chi- 
nese Communists. And now Khrushchev is 
scrapping with Col. Nasser, who has cracked 
down on local Communists in Cairo. Further- 
more, the Soviet premier reportedly told Pres, 
Kennedy that Cuba’s Castro was not a reliable, 
satisfactory revolutionary. 

These hard luck stores are almost enough to 

bring a tear to the eye. Almost but not quite. 


Passage Predicted for Bill 
To Spur Medical Education 


: iw NATION HAS only half as many doctors 
and dentists today as are needed yet the 
humber of young men and women in medical 
schools is decreasing, Sen. Harrison A. Williams 
(D-N. J.) declared on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram heard on 460 radio stations. 

“There are fewer applications for entrance into 
medical schools than there were eight years ago 
despite the increasing need of doctors and den- 
tists,” Williams asserted. “Eight years ago there 
were 19,000 annual applications; today there are 
6,000 to 8,000.” 

The Medical Professions Educational Assist- 
ance bill introduced in the Senate will assist’ 
needy young men and women through medical 
Schools and also help build needed medical 
School facilities, Williams and Sen. Clifford P. 
Case (R-N., J.) declared in an interview on the 
radio program. 

Case said the measure has about “as close to 
bipartisan support as any bill that is likely to 


Come before us in this session.” He said he spon- 


sored a similar bill four years ago, and predicted 
Passage of the measure in the current session of 
Congress, 


The_ measure would provide $75 million an- 
nually for 10 years—$45 million each year for 


teaching facilities for physicians and public]! 


health personnel, $15 million for teaching facili 
ties for dental students and $15 million for renova 
tion or replacement of existing facilities. In addi 
tion it has a scholarship section that would enable 
qualified needy young people to pay the high cost 
of a medical education. 


CASE EXPLAINED that the scholarship money 
would go to the colleges, with an additional 
matching sum, since tuition does not cover the 
cost of educating young men and women. 

“Viewed from any point of view, the bill is 
urgently needed,” Williams declared. “We all 
know the high cost of medical care and this re- 
lates to the inadequate facilities for treating 
medical cases.” 

If there were adequate medical facilities and 
physicians, 40,000 preventable cancer deaths 
every year could be averted, Case said. This is 
true also of rheumatic fever, heart disease, dia- 
betes and many other diseases, he said. 

Williams said that because of the shortage of 
physicians, “a fourth of the staff positions in hos- 
pitals go unfilled.” 


—(TS YOUR=— = 
WASH SHINGTON ‘ 


‘AS USUAL, THE ANNUAL MEETING of the U.S. Conference 

of Mayors here brought a refreshing approach toward the things 
that must be done by the federal government to meet the problems 
confronting the cities in which the great majority of American peo- 
ple now live. 

A whole series of resolutions was passed urging billions in fed- 
eral funds for aiding the cities in meeting great areas of municipal 
concern—housing and urban renewal, air and water: pollution con- 
trol, improved public health facilities, highways and traffic control. 


Generally. speaking, the contrast in. philosophy between meet- 
ings of the Conference of Mayors and the right-wing coalition- 
ists of the House of Representatives would suggest that members 
of the two groups live in different worlds. In order to get 
through a school-aid bill or a housing bill in the House, the full 
force of a sympathetic Administration must be brought to bear. 

In the House, there are solemn warnings that “spending” pro- 
grams are wasteful boondoggling, that they promote inflation, that 
they eat away the moral fiber of the people. 

Yet the mayors—the public officials in closest contact with the 
great majority of the American people—cheerfully endorse pro- 
grams that tend to horrify the rural or small-town Old Guardsmen 
who still come close to dominating the House. 

There were a few speeches in the Conference of Mayors this 
year that echoed the Old Guard line—from mayors of San Antonio 
and Westminster, Calif., for example—but the overwhelming major- 
ity simply swept aside such protests and passed the resolutions. 


* * * ’ 


THIS IS BECAUSE the mayors, as local public officials, know 
how severely the cities are cramped for tax resources and revenues 
to finance their own rehabilitation. It is because they know that they 
have quadrupled their public debts since the end of World War 
II, yet are still falling further behind in an effort to meet the demands 
for urban services. 

It is because they know that the federal tax system is more 
orderly and more efficient than local and state tax systems, that it 
has greater resources, that it is capable of greater expansion. 


As Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) put it in a speech a year or two 
ago, itumay be true that a public program financed in Pennsylvania 
by federal taxes will cost “the people” of the state just as much in 
taxes as the same program financed by the state—but that the 
taxes are not paid by the same group of people. 

The state-financed program is paid for by low-income and 
middle-income families that can least afford it. The same program 
federally financed is paid for substantially through the graduated 
federal income tax, with more of the burden going to upper-income 
families better equipped to afford it. 

So the Conference of Mayors passed its resolutions asking federal 
interest and assistance in meeting the problems of the cities—and 
it is likely to go on asking until the programs have been set wholly ia 
motion. 
mo Oe 

THE STRENGTH of rural and small-town Old Guardsmen in 
the House reflects the distortion of congressional districts giving 
lesser weight to voters living in cities and disproportionately heavy 
weight to the minority in the hinterlands. No clear and practical 
way has been found by city residents to attack this system. 

The congressional districts are defined by state legislatures that 
are themselves heavily weighted to give a disproportionate voice 
to the hinterland. 

The Supreme Court has accepted for review an attack by Ten- 
nessee citizens on the gerrymandered districts of the state legisla- 
ture. If it should strike down the districts, as clearly in violation 
of the state constitution, the judicial precedent would be set that 
federal courts can offer a remedy. But the high court has passed the 
case over to its next term, beginning in October, and has ordered 
a second round of arguments on the issues involved. 


“WE NEED MORE DOCTORS,” Sen. Harrison A. Williams 
(D-N. J.), left, and Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.) agreed on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram. They also concurred that the way to meet the need is to 


pass the pending Medical Professions Educational Assistance bill. 
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How to Buy: 


Kefauver Subcommittee Report 
On Drugs ‘Three Alarm Shocker 


By Sidney Margolius 


5 berg FORTHCOMING REPORT by the Sen- 
ate Antitrust subcommittee on the high price 
of drugs will be a three-alarm shocker. It will 
show how difficult it is for the public to get lower 
drug prices under the present patent monopoly. 

You can get a copy of this report by writing 
to Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D-Tenn.), 
chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust 
subcommittee, Sen- 
ate Office Building, 
Washington 25, 
D. C, Its revelations 
are important to 
your family. For 
one thing, the re- 
port will show how 
and why you are 
compelled to pay 
40-50 cents apiece 
for tetracycline cap- 
sules—the widest- 
selling broad-range antibiotic—although they cost 
only 2.5 cents to manufacture. 

The committee will start holding new hearings 
late in June on the Kefauver-Celler bill proposed 
to correct some of the high-pricing practices. Al- 
ready the drug industry is mustering opposition 
to beat the bill. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill is one end of a 
double-barreled attempt by consumer-minded 
congressmen and community organizations to 
break the drug industry’s price grip on life- 
saving medicines. While the Kefauver-Celler 
bill seeks to crack the patent monopoly, labor 
unions, co-ops, retired-persons’ associations, 
settlement houses and other civic groups are 
trying to find lower-cost ways: of providing vital 
drugs. 

In a number of areas, unions and other groups 
are arranging with independent pharmacists for 
discounts, or filling prescriptions through their 
own health clinics at low prices. Various union 
locals have made such arrangements in a number 
of cities, including San Francisco, New York, 
Portland, Ore., Detroit, Cleveland, others. In 
New York, 13 unions are organizing Medstore, 
a proposed chain of drug stores which will op- 


From Soup fo Nonsense: 


erate on a nonprofit basis and also assist inde- 
pendent pharmacies in supplying drugs at reduced 
prices. © 
For the information of readers who have 
asked: this department if they can buy from 
Medstore, it’s still in the development stage and 
not yet operating. 

One of the most important provisions of. the 
Kefauver-Celler bill would require drug manufac- 
turers to state the generic name on ¢ach package 
of -medicine in the same size type as the brand 
name. As this department has pointed out, you 
can buy household medicines like aspirin, milk of 
magnesia, antihistamines, etc., under their generic 
names at a fraction of the brand-name price. 


BUT WHEN IT COMES to prescription medi- 
cines, there are so many that doctors are unable 
to keep track of the generic names and so tend to 
prescribe by the brand name. Moreover, drug 
manufacturers have worked out a new wrinkle— 
no generic name at all on some recently-devel- 
oped medicines. 

Some drugs now even have more than one 
generic name. For example, sintcillin, a synthetic 
penicillin, now has one chemical name, three 
generic names and five different brand names, re- 
ports John Blair, chief economist of the Senate 
Antitrust subcommittee. The proposed law would 
require that every drug have a generic name and 
only one, and that generic names be simpler than 
the long ones now often used. 

But the heart of the bill, and also the most 
controversial section, is its effort to crack the 
patent monopoly by providing that after three 
years, holders of drug patents must license other 
manufacturers. 

Drug manufacturers have argued they need high 
prices to pay for new research. The fact is, the 
great bujk of important drugs has come from 
countries that do not grant patents on drugs at 
all, and also from university laboratories and such 
government agencies as the U.S. Agriculture 
Dept.’s Peoria laboratory, Blair pointed out. 

Alexander Fleming, the British scientist who 
discovered penicillin, which in turn led to the 
modern antibiotics, refused to take out a patent 
on it. He left his discovery as a legacy to hu- 
manity, and that’s why penicillin at least is in- 


expensive. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


A Pink Plastic Charge Account 
Tries to File a Straw Complaint 


By Jane Goodsell 
see MORNING, J. B. Pringle & Co. de- 
partment store!” ‘ 

“I wish to register a complaint, please.” 

“What is the nature of your complaint, 
madam?” 

“Well,.last week you advertised a straw purse at 
$8.95 and I or- 
dered one by phone, 
but instead you sent 
me a pink plastic 
bag which—” 

“Just a moment, 
madam. Ill connect 
you with the hand- 
bag department.” 

“Handbags. Miss 
Mason speaking.” 

“Hello, I wish to 
register a com- 
plaint. A few days 
ago you ran an ad 
for a straw bag at 
$8.95 and—” 

“Yes indeed, madam. May I send you one?” 

“No no, you already sent me one. I mean I 
called up and asked you to send me one but 
instead you sent me a pink plastic bag and—” 

“Do you wish to register a complaint, madam?” 

“I most certainly do!” 

“Till connect you with the complaint depart- 
ment. Hold on a moment, please, while I trans- 
fer the call.” 

-“Ladies’ lingerie, Miss Northrup speaking. 

May I help you?” 
“What department is this?” 


“This is ladies’ lingerie, madam. May I help 
you?” 

“IT want the complaint department.” 

“I’m sorry, madam. We have no complaint 
department. I'll connect you with customer’s ad- 
justment.” 

“Adjustment department, Miss Martin speak- 
ing. May I help you?” 


“YOU CERTAINLY MAY! Last week I 
called your store and ordered a straw handbag 
which you had advertised, and instead you sent 
me a pink plastic bag and—” 

“Was it a charge-and-send or a COD, madam?” 

“It was charged. In fact, it was overcharged 
because the pink plastic bag was $10.95 and—” 

“Just a moment, madam. I'll connect you with 
charge accounts.” 

“Charge accounts, Miss Henderson speaking. 
May I help you?” 

“for crying out loud, I hope so! Last week 
‘I ordered a paw strurse—I mean a straw purse 
—and instead you sent me a pink plastic—” 

“Til connect you with our handbag department, 
madam. Hold on a minute, please.” 

“Handbags, Miss Golby speaking. May I help 
you?” 

“Do you have a pink plastic handbag at 
$10.95?” 

“Yes, we do, madam. We have just one 
left, and V'll be happy to send it to you. What 
is your name, please?” 

“My name is—no no! I already have a pink 
plastic bag! I don’t want it! It’s not what I 
ordered. What I ordered was a straw purse— 

“I’m sorry, madam. I'll connect you with—” 


PINS AND SCROLLS were presented nine members of the Wom- 
en’s Activities Div. of the New Orleans AFL-CIO at a recent lunch- 
eon in the new Seafarers Hall. Pres. A. P. Stoddard (left) of the 
city central body is making a presentation to Selina Burch, the 
new WAD director, as the former director, Marion Hartenstein, 
and Pres. Victor Bussie of the Louisiana State AFL-CIO look on, 


Van Arsdale Proposal: 


Reunion Sought for 
Intellectuals, Labor 


The following is excerpted from an article in the May 15 Electrical 
Union World, published by New York Local 3 IBEW, eniitled 
“Labor and the Intelligentsia” by Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., business 
manager of the local and president of the New York City AFL-CIO, 


URING THE THIRTIES there existed what has been called 

the “labor-liberal alliance.” Historically, this was a significant 
event in America. This alliance had enormous influence on public 
opinion and helped make possible the growth and acceptance of 
trade unionism in America. I am not suggesting that the labor- 
liberal alliance was fashioned in a wholly altruistic spirit. Never- 
theless organized labor learned a great deal from its friends and 
supporters in the universities, the foundations, in government, the 
churches and synagogues. 


By the end of the war, this alliance had crumbled. Today, with 
the exception of those intellectuals who specialize in labor- 
management relations, the intellectual force in America feels as 
alienated from the labor movement as the labor movement feels 
alienated from the intellectuals. However, I think the time has 
come to see if the breach between us can be repaired, not in the 
name of some doctrinaire philosophy or vague ethic but because 
this isolation, this sulking in our split-level tents, is a luxury we 
can no longer afford. 

Organized labor needs closer relationships with the American 
intelligentsia—not because we in labor are wholly without ideas or 
without some sense of what the world is’ about. We need this 
closer relationship because the intellectual’s existence is necessarily 
a commitment by definition to the pursuit of truth. Where this 
existence is committed to something else than the pursuit of truth, 
the intellectual has betrayed his vocation. 


There is a great concern about the impact of mass culture in our 
society. Obviously, if mass culture means the lowering of intel- 
lectual standards and the cheap driving out the good, then the critics 
have reason for concern. But we are in an age of mass education 
and we live by a belief that a man’s aspiration to a higher and more 
useful cultural existence should not be denied him in the name of 
safeguarding the sacred tabernacles from mass contact. 


I RAISE THIS QUESTION because culture, as an-entity in 
American life, is not something with which trade unionism has had 
any particularly close relationship. Our greatest efforts in the last 
century were devoted to establishing a system of free public school 
education. Today we are trying to establish a more democratically 
available system of higher education. 

It is in the field of culture that we need guidance, not friendly 
disdain. I do not envision the creation of intellectuals en masse 
among the 16 million trade unionists, since we shall need hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for some time to come until. automa- 
tion replaces everybody. But still we must take a greater role im 
an area of life which we have perhaps all too willingly shunned. 


In our struggle to maintain and extend the frontiers of freedom, 
I try to remember that the cause of trade unionism in its real sense 
is not only to raise wages to new highs every two years. The 
vocation of a trade union leader also means the pursuit of truth— 
the truth of freedom in a cold war-torn world. It means giving 
people a reason and an incentive to resist the invader and to build 
stronger and more democratic societies. ' 


Labor and the intelligentsia have more in common than we sus- 
pect, because we both live by common assumptions. If somehow 
we can come together, as we were once, if this mood of nostalgia 
can be transformed into the fact of a new alliance, if our monologues 
can become a dialogue, if discourse is still possible between us, I 
suggest that we shall be able to do something about strengthening 
the democratic way of life, establishing new goals in a threatened 
society and, even, give purpose anew to so many young people who 
are today rebels without a cause, 
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Democracy at Stake: 


10 Years to Decide 


Path of New Nations 


An estimated 1,25. billion people—nearly half the world’s popu- 
JationJive in 100 underdeveloped non-Communist countries in 


‘Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


Theig-average per capita income is approximately $100 a ne — 
less than. 5 percent of the U.S. level. 


The problems: in these areas are 
‘compounded, ‘the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research has ‘Pointed out, by 
“an explosive rise in population” 
which makes economic develop- 
ment and gtowth “both harder to 
achieve and-more > cruciaily needed. m 

Labor's - -Economic Review, spub- 
lished by’ the department, devotes 
its entiré Current issue to exploring 


nations and declares that: 


“The next 10 years may well 
determine whether the hundreds 
of millions of people in the newly 
developing nations can achieve 
real gains in an atmosphere of 
freedom or whether they will de- 
cide that only a despotic politi- 
cal system can produce economic 
growth.” 


While U.S. foreign aid programs 
have made “a significant contribu- 
tion to the growth of the developing 
countries,” the Dept. of Research 
points out that the program has 
been handicapped by inability of 
the U.S. to make long-term finan- 
cial commitments. 

“Economic development is a 
long-term process,” Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review emphasizes. “It can- 
not be achieved overnight. There- 
fore it needs to be planned long in 
advance with assurance that neces- 
sary funds will be forthcoming 
when needed.” 


‘Fresh Approach’ 

Pres. Kennedy’s foreign aid pro- 
gram, the Dept. of Research de- 
clares, represents “a fresh ap- 
proach” which is “thoroughly con- 
sistent with the policies in this field 
the AFL-CIO has long advocated.” 

Under the new approach, the 
previous emphasis On assistance for 
specified individual “projects” would 
be shifted to national development 
programs. 


The Dept. of Research points 
out that “many less developed 
countries are not yet ready for 
rapid industrialization nor will 
they ever be unless their people 


training, housing, medical care 
and other services needed for 
betterment of human welfare and 
efficiency.” 

In addition, roads, ports, water, 
power and communications. facili- 
ties are a necessary prelude. a. + 
dustrial development. 

When these conditions are ‘met, 
the research publication points out, 
“the most important financial tool 
in the Kennedy program will be 
long-term development loans at low 
or no rates of interest.” 

The “right kind” of private in- 
vestment can also “contribute im- 
portantly to the economic growth 
of the less developed countries,” 
the publication notes. 

“What is especially needed is a 
recast of our tax policy to remove 
special incentives for foreign in- 
vestment in industrialized areas and 
encourage it instead in the less de- 
veloped countries,” it explains. 

AFL-CIO Proposals 

Pointing out that the emerging 
nations will have to increase ex- 
ports as part of their development 
programs, the publication cites 
policies advocated by the AFL-CIO 
“for expanding trade without un- 
due injury to American firms and 
workers.” These include: 

@ A policy to prevent “market 
disruption” resulting from “sudden 
large-scale influxes of imports from 
low-wage areas.” Consideration of 
this problem is scheduled by GATT 
—the General Agreement on Tariffs 
& Trade—to which the U.S. and 
37 other countries belong. 

@ Acceptance of the principle of 
fair labor standards in international 
trade “to assure that wages and 
working cOnditions in the export- 
ing industries of various countries 
fully reflect the productivity and 
technological advance of the par- 
ticular industry and the national 
economy.” 

@ Establishment of a trade ad- 
justment program to provide help 
for workers, industries and com- 
munities adversely affected by im- 


can obtain education, vocational 


ports. 


McNamara Asks Curb 
On Plant Piracy Bonds 


Sen. Pat. McNamara (D-Mich.) has introduced legislation to end 
the tax-exempt status of municipal bonds issued to lure industry 


from one area to another. 


Charging that “industrial piracy” in effect is being subsidized by 


the federal government and the 


taxpayers, McNamara said it is 


“no mere coincidence” that indus-9- 
trial development bonds are usu- 
ally issued in areas where wage 
Tates are sub-standard. 

Congress, in passing the Area 
Redevelopment Act earlier this 
year, included a provision estab- 
lishing the principle that the fed- 
eral government should not give 
aid to industrial piracy. The act 
banned the use of federal funds 
for plant relocation or for es- 
tablishment of a new branch of 
an existing firm unless it would 
“not substantially decrease em- 
ployment” in the original loca- 
tion, 

Some 15 states permit munici- 
Palities to issue tax-exempt bonds 
t© build new plants to attract in- 
dustry, McNamara Said, and “the 
Practice is growing.” 

“The luring of business from one 
location to another with unfair con- 
Cessions is bad enough without 
having such practices underwritten 
by the taxpayers in the very area 


‘from which the industry was stol- 
en,” he added. 

McNamara said there is “real 
tragedy” for the workers who are 
left behind when a plant moves 
out of a community. 

“These workers will have a 
difficult time finding new employ- 
ment,” he asserted, “and the shat- 
tering effect on their lives and that 
of their families is the most in- 
sidious part of this industrial 
piracy.” 

Declaring “there is nothing 
wrong with healthy competition be- 
tween the states,” McNamara point- 
ed out that many firms have moved 
to Michigan because of its skilled 
work force and its relation to 
markets, while others have moved 
out because another location best 
suited their needs. He added: 

“No one is complaining of this 
kind of competition. What is at 
issue is the unfair competition, 
what might be called the ‘loss 
leader’ approach to lure industry, 
with taxpayers elsewhere in the na- 


tion footing the bill.” 


SS 


INDUSTRIALIST Edgar F. Kaiser and Sec. of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg discuss on “Briefing Session” the economic prospects 
and problems raised by automation. 


‘Briefing Session’ Airs 
Automation Challenge 


Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg and industrialist Edgar F. 
Kaiser, appearing as guest panelists on “Briefing Session,” the public 
affairs television series co-produced by the AFL-CIO & the Na- 
tional Education Television & Radio Center, agreed that auto- 
mation can be a blessing to human beings if its potential displace- 


ment of workers is met vigorously‘ 


by labor, management and the gov- 
ernment. ; 

“We need vigorous government 
programs,” Goldberg said. “We 
need cooperation between labor and 
management; we have got to restore 
our labor force to the mobility that 
it once had; we have got to take 
other measures that will accelerate 
economic growth and create truly 
new frontiers for our country and 
for the world.” 

Kaiser’s prescription for meet- 
ing the potential loss of jobs was 
to emphasize economic expansion 
and the retraining of workers. 
The standard of living of the 
world must be improved, he said, 
adding that if it is to improve 
“we must do those things which 
will build products cheaper.” 


The national work force has 
been growing at the average rate 
of 800,000 per year. Nearly a 
million manufacturing jobs disap- 
peared during last year alone be- 
cause of automation. Economists 
estimate that 25,000 jobs a week 
will have to be created just to take 
care of the labor force expansion, 
and that with automation continu- 
ing to increase the productivity of 
workers, 50,000 jobs per week will 
have to be created to achieve full 
employment. 

What should government’s role 
be in dealing with technological un- 
employment? Goldberg said that 

“while we do not want to exclude 
the role of labor and management 
we cannot exclude the role of gov- 
ernment when the problem is of 
such large dimension.” 

“I think in government’s role 
of either moving the people or 
assisting them or educating you 
have to be very careful that you 
do not establish something that 
destroys the incentive of the in-. 
dividual.” 


“Briefing Session’s” moderator, 
Edward P. Morgan, asked Gold- 
berg, “Is the feeling general that 
automation will decrease the bar- 
gaining power of responsible la- 
bor ” 

The Labor Secretary’s answer: 
“I do not believe so. We have a 
population outburst. Our popula- 
tion is growing at an enormous 
rate. Now, if we increase our pro- 
duction, if we increase our eco- 
nomic growth, we create more 
jobs.” 

In the present situation much of 
the answer to technological unem- 
ployment is training, Kaiser de- 
clared. 

“As we automate we have less 


[use for unskilled labor, and 
therefore, we must give greater 
attention to the education of the 
unskilled man,” he said. 

On this aspect of the problem 
Goldberg commented: 

“It deals with the educational 
system of our country. Unfortu- 
nately too many young people are 
dropping out of school.” 

In the automated industries, he 
said, “fewer men may be required 
but those required are people who 
have more skills.” 


Liens to Hit - 
Withholding 
Tax Stallers 


An Internal Revenue Service an 
nouncement of a crackdown on 
employers who don’t turn over to, 
the government the taxes they withe| 
hold from their workers’ pay has 
been praised as “a welcome step 
in the right direction” by Sen. John 
J. Williams (R-Del.) , 

At latest count, 268,396 | 
“sticky-fingered” employers owed | 
the government more than $236 | 
million in withholding taxes. | 


Each year, for the past seven, 
years, Williams has asked the IRs! 
to furnish him a report on “de 
linquent” employers who illegally 
hold on to the government’s tax 
money—often to use it as operate! 
ing capital for their businesses, 


‘No Excuse’ for Diversion 


The Delaware senator has im 
serted these reports in the Con! 
gressional Record and denounced 
such employers, declaring “there 
can be no excuse for the diversion 
of these funds to the employer's 
personal use.” 

The new Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue, Mortimer M. Cap~ 
lin, agreed that the government has 
been unduly lax in seeing that em- 
ployers don’t misappropriate their 
workers’ taxes. 

He announced a “new stream 
lined procedure” under which the 
IRS will be able to slap a quick 
tax lien on employers who don’t 
hand over the tax money when 
due. 


Caplin expressed alarm at the 
“increasing tendency .. . of some 
employers to defer as long as pos- 
sible paying the government the 
taxes withheld” and declared: 

“To permit the continuance of 
these abuses places an unfair bur- 
den on law-abiding employers and 


, 


the tax-paying public generally.” 


N. Y. Court Clarifies 
Jobless Aid in Strike 


Albany—The New York Court of Appeals—the state’s highest 
judicial body—has ruled that workers laid off because of a strike 
against their employer at another location are eligible for immediate 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

The decision, hailed by State AFL-CIO Pres. Harold C. Hanover 


as “a major victory for labor,” 
reversed a ruling by State Indus- 
trial Commissioner Martin P. Cath- 
erwood, who had rejected claims 
for unemployment compensation 
in the three cases which were de- 
cided simultaneously by the court. 


Under New York law, a person 
unemployed “because of a strike, 
lockout or other industrial con- 
troversy in the establishment in 
which he was employed” must wait 
seven weeks before being eligible 
for jobless benefits. 

In a 5-to-2 decision, the court 
ruled that the term “establish- 
ment” applied to a geographical 
location—a single plant or office 
—and not to all operations under 
a common management, 


Therefore, the court held, a strike 
limited to workers in one location 


> to Mull 


‘Briefing 
Democracy Next 


“Is Democracy Obsolete?” is the 
title of the coming program in the 
“Briefing Session” series. 

Guest panelists will be Sen, 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
and historian Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Jr. 

Humphrey is the Senate majority 
whip and a member of the Foreign 
Relations, Government Operations 
and Appropriations committees. 

Schlesinger is the author of many 
historical books, and an adviser 
and speech writer for Pres. Ken- 
nedy. He won the Pulitzer prize 
for history in 1945. 


could not be used to deny benefits 
to laid-off workers at another plant 
of the company, even if they were 
members of the same union. 

The State AFL-CIO carried the 
legal fight in one of the test cases 
involving a group of employes of 
the F. L. Heughes Co. of Rochester, 
which operates a steel fabricating 
plant and also is engaged in erecting 
steel structures at other locations. 


The structural workers, mem- 
bers of Iron Workers Local 33, 
struck in June 1958 but did not 
set up picket lines at the fabri- 
cating plant where members ef 
the union’s Local 464 workers. 
About one-fourth of the plant. 
employes were laid off at the 
fabricating plant, the employer 
attributing this to effects of the 
strike. 


The applications of the laid-off 
workers for unemployment insur- 
ance were rejected by the industrial 
commissioner. On appeal, however, 
the workers’ claims were success- 
ively upheld by a referee, by the 
Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board and by an intermediate appel- 
late court before Catherwood took 
the case to the Court of Appeals, 
which also ruled against him. 

The other cases decided by the 
Court of Appeals involved employ- 
es of National Airlines who were 
furloughed during an unrelated 
strike of ticket agents and a group 
of carpenters on a road construction 
project laid off after a Teamsters 
strike cut off supplies. 
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AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, . C., JUNE 17, 1961, 


Labor Calendar. 
Of Conventions 


Herewith is a list of conventions scheduled for the rest of the 


year by the AFL-CIO and its 


departments, by national and 


international union affiliates and by state central bodies. Changes 


and additions will be: reported. 


DATE ORGANIZATION PLACE 

June 19 - Boot & Shoe Workers Cincinnati, O. 

June 19-23 Communications Kansas City, Mo. 
Workers 

June 26 Elevator Constructors Boston, Mass. 

June 26-July 1 Potters Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 29-July 1 Wyoming Casper, Wyo. 

July 10-13 Washington Yakima, Wash. 

July 24-28 Newspaper Guild Vancouver, B. C, 

July 31-Aug. 3 Texas Galveston, Tex. 

July 31-Aug. 13 Molders & Foundry Cincinnati, O. 

Workers 

Aug. 5-11 Typographical Union Dallas, Tex. 

Aug. 7-12 Plumbers & Pipe Fitters Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 14-18 Teachers Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aug. 14-19 Brewery Workers Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 18-20 Nevada Reno, Nev. 

Aug. 20-26 Oil, Chemical & Chicago, Ill. 
Atomic Workers 

Aug. 21-25 Railroad Signalmen Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 21-26 Photo Engravers New York, N. Y. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1 Plasterers & Cement Denver, Colo. 
Masons . 

Aug. 28-30 Virginia Norfolk, Va. 

Sept. 1-3 Siderographers New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 11-13 Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 

Sept. 11-15 Lathers Washington, D. C, 

Sept. 11-15 Stereotypers Montreal, Que. 

Sept. 11-15 Street & Electric Toronto, Ont. 
Railway Employes 

Sept. 24 Transport Workers — New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 25-29 Allied Industrial Chicago, Ill. 

: Workers 

Sept. 26-28 Iowa Davenport, Ia. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1 Mail Handlers Boston, Mass. 

October Hod Carriers Chicago, Ill. 

October Massachusetts Boston, Mass. 

October New Mexico Carlsbad, N. M. 

October Tennessee Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 2-4 Nebraska Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 2-5 : Florida Hollywood, Fla. 

Oct. 2-6 Woodworkers Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 6-8 New Hampshire Newcastle, N. H. 

Oct. 8-13 Illinois Peoria, Ill. 

Oct. 10-12 Air Line Dispatchers Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 16 Commercial Quebec City, Que. 
Telegraphers 

Oct. 16-18 Kentucky Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 16-19 Stone & Allied Workers Cincinnati, O.- 

Oct. 23-25 New York Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 25-28 Kansas Topeka, Kan. 

November AFL-CIO Industrial Washington, D. C, 
Union Dept. 

November Maryland-District of Washington, D. C. 
Columbia 

Nov. 6-9 Journeymen Toronto, Ont. 
Horseshoers 

Nov. 14-16 Flight Engineers To be announced 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1 AFL-CIO Building Bal Harbour, Fla. 
Trades Dept. 

December Maine _ To be announced 

December New Jersey IUC Atlantic City, N. J. 

December Oklahoma Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December AFL-CIO Auxiliaries Bal Harbour, Fla. 

December AFL-CIO Metal Trades Bal Harbour, Fla. 
Dept. 

Dec. 4-5 AFL-CIO Union Label _ Bal Harbour, Fla. 
Dept. 

Dec. 4-6 Intl. Labor Press Bal Harbour, Fla. 
Association 

Dec. 7 AFL-CIO Bal Harbour, Fla. 


House Votes to Seat Roush 
In Contested Indiana Election 


The House of Representatives 
has decided a contested Indiana 
election in favor of Democrat J. 
Edward Roush, who was promptly 
seated from the Fifth District. 

A committee report holding that 
Roush had defeated his Republican 
opponent, George O. Chambers, by 
$9 votes in last November's elec- 
tion was adopted by voice vote. 
Chambers had held the seat pend- 
ing the contest. 


Republicans, although generally 


voting against the seating of Roush, 
did not challenge the integrity of 
the recount conducted by a House 
subcommittee under Rep. Robert 
T. Ashmore (D-S. C.). 

Rousch was sworn in by Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) to raise the 
Democratic strength in the House 
to 263. There are 174 Republicans. 

Both Roush and Chambers will 
be paid salary and expenses retro- 
active to Jan. 3, when Congress 
convened, 


VISITOR at Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, D. C., is Robert 
Woodman, a delegate to the Rub- 
ber Workers’ educational  insti- 
tute, who grew his beard to help 
observe the Kansas _ statehood 
centennial this year. Woodman 
is a member of Goodyear Local 
307 at Topeka. 


Meany Again 
Gives Backing 
To UNICEF 


Organized labor’s support of the 
United Nations Intl. Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) was 
re-emphasized by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in an appeal that 
union members “tangibly support” 
it. 

Meany’s assurance of the con- 
tinuing endorsement was expressed 
in a letter to Mrs. Guido Panta- 
leoni, Jr., president of the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF. The or- 
ganization has food distribution and 
welfare programs under way on 
four continents and is financed by 
voluntary contributions from gov- 
ernments, organizations and indi- 
viduals. 


“Your work in bringing food 
and medical care to children 
around the world helps meet an 
urgent humanitarian need and 
aids world peace and understand- 
ing,” Meany wrote Mrs. Pan- 
taleoni. 


“The American labor movement 
has traditionally been concerned 
with child welfare both at home 
and abroad. We have supported 
and shall continue to support legis- 
lative measures aimed at assuring a 
decent life for children. One test 
of man’s stewardship is the world 
his children inherit and we and 
UNICEF seek that better world.” 


‘Tripartism’ Remanded: 


Bigger Role Sought 
By Red Bloc in ILO 


Geneva, Switzerland—Delegates to the Intl. Labor Organization’s 


45th conference here were faced 


with an immediate Soviet bid for 


a bigger role for Iron Curtain countries in the 97-nation organiza- 
tion and in staff representation involving ILO Activities. 
The Communist proposal closely resembles the Soviet’ Union’s 


“troika” plan to diluie the author- 
ity of the United Nations secretary- 
general through a three-man secre- 
tariat which would give the Red 
bloc a built-in veto over the UN’s 
day-to-day operations. 

The Soviet government delegate 
to the ILO, Ivan Goroshkin, 
charged that an “abnormal situa- 
tion” now prevails in the ILO, one 
of the UN’s specialized agencies. 
At the opening of general debate, 
he sounded a demand for “tripart- 
ism,” apparently involving parallel 
representation for the Communist 
bloc, the free world and the so- 
called uncommitted nations. 

Reds Try To Rule Staffing 

A key Soviet bloc resolution, 
submitted by Poland and _ the 
Ukraine, demands a halt in recruit- 
ment of ILO staff employes from 
the western democracies and a 
step-up in recruitment from the 
Communist countries and “from 
countries which have attained in- 
dependence.” The latter part of 
the resolution was regarded here 
as an effort’ to enlist the support 
of the newly independent African 
nations. 

The Soviet campaign for greater 
representation follows a setback in 
the ILO Governing Body earlier 
this year, when a proposal for an 
appropriation for a new top-level 
administrative post for a Soviet 
representative was rejected. 

Worker delegates dealt an 
opening setback to the Soviet 
drive by freezing out of the key 
resolutions committee the gov- 
ernment-controlied “worker” del- 
egates from the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Among the 15 worker spokes- 
men named to the committee were 
Bert Seidman, AFL-CIO econo- 
mist, and Kalmen Kaplansky of 
the Canadian Labor Congress. Sov- 
iet bloc delegates were limited to 
deputy memberships, with voices 
but without voting rights. 

While working to bottle up Com- 
munist political moves, the repre- 
sentatives of free unions will also 
seek to advanée the cause of older 
workers through a proposal sub- 
mitted by Rudy Faupl!, U.S. worker 
delegate, and Stanley H. Knowles, 
executive vice president of the Ca- 
nadian Labor Congress. 

The proposal asks the confer- 
ence to call on governments and on 
worker and employer organizations 
to give special attention to the 


jneeds of older workers both while 
they are still employed and in re- 
tirement. It also provides for in. 
creased activity by the ILO in this 
field. 

Nearly 90 countries were repre. 
sented by more than 800 worker, 
government and employer delegates 
and their advisers when the confer- 
ence unanimously elected M. A, 
Raschid, Burma’s Minister for In- 
dustry, Mines & Labor, as presi- 
dent of the three-week session. 

Raschid immediately called on 
the ILO “to shoulder increasing 
responsibilities in Asia and Africa.” 


“Lack of progress in Asia is 
a potential danger to the whole 
world,” he added. The peace for 
which the people of the world 
yearn “cannot be achieved unless 
economic and social standards are 
raised fast,” he said, adding: 

“The ILO has even a bigger part 
in the task in this respect in the 
future than it had in the past. It 
will have to help in preparing the 
men who will be the backbone for 
such development.” 

The conference was formally 


tiring U.S. assistant secretary of 


of. the Governing Body. 


Weaver U.S. Leader 
George .L-P Weaver, Lodge's 
designated successor as_ assistant 


ference. 


dealing with workers’ housing. Sit- 
ting on the committee on vocational 
training is Pres. James A. Brown- 
low of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept. 

James P. Griffin of the Steel 
workers is on the committee pre- 
paring new international stan- 
dards on hours of work, while Re- 
search Dir. Solomon Barkin of 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America is assigned to the com- 
mittee dealing with employment 
problems. 

Other members of the American 
workers’ team are Toney Gallo, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Cement 
Workers, who is on the social se 
curity committee, and Lester L 
Zosel of the Railway Clerks, sitting 
on a committee on technical co 
operation. 


Michigan Governor Vetoes Bill 
To Restrict Unemployment Benefits 


Lansing—Michigan’s Gov. John B. Swainson (D) has vetoed an employer-backed unemployment 
compensation bill which would have given employers a $162 million “windfall” and denied jobless 
benefits to workers idled by labor disputes in other states. 

The vetoed bill had been rammed through the Republican-controlled legislature over the vigorous 
protests of the state’s labor movement. It would have: 


@ Overturned a Michigan Su- 
preme Court decision—known as 
the Ford-Canton case—which held 
that Michigan workers laid off be- 
cause of a strike at an out-of-state 
plant by another local of their un- 
ion were eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Swainson said this decision mere- 
ly brought Michigan’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law “into con- 
formity with 44 other states and 
the District of Columbia.” 

@ Forgiven a $162 million debt 
to the state unemployment compen- 
sation fund which currently is owed 
by businesses with unstable employ- 
ment records. 


@ Raised the unemployment 


ws 
compensation tax rate and tax base, 


but provided only token increases 
in benefits. In his veto message, 
Swainson said the higher benefits 
“would affect only a minority of 
workers already at the maximum 
rate” and the average increase 
would be only $1.40 a week. 
Swainson said he vetoed the 
bill, after listening to arguments 
on both sides, because it failed 
to meet the “pressing need” for 
strengthening the unemployment 
compensation trust fund and 
would “disadvantage workers” 
through “highly objectionable 
amendments to the labor disputes 
section of the law.” : 
He said the proposed amend- 


ments “would deprive a host of in- 
nocent people of the opportunity to 
establish eligibility for unemploy- 
ment compensation.” 

Swainson urged that the next 
session of the legislature put “high 
on the agenda” action on legisla- 
tion “to provide an equitable tax 
rate and base, and to provide for 
adequate adjustments in benefits.” 

The vetoed bill, he emphasized, 
“fails to do any of these things.” 

The Michigan State AFL-CIO 
praised Swainson for “coura- 
geously” using his veto power to 
disapprove various bills passed by 
the GOP legislature that the state 
federation branded “special in- 
terest” measures. 


opened by George C. Lodge, re-' 


labor, in his capacity as chairman 


secretary, is leading the American. 
government delegation to the con-_ 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Harry C 
Bates is assigned :to the committee, 
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Meany Speaks to Musicians: 


Business Seen Lacking ‘Plan’ 
To Rehire Jobless Workers 


Atlantic City—A. blunt warning that the Soviets will “win the cold war without 
unless America can make its economic system work was sounded by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


at the 64th annual convention of the Musicians here. 
Charging that the American private enterprise system has “no p 


of unemployed, Meany told the delegates that it’s up to the government to meet the challenge, and 


a shot” 


” to provide jobs for the millions 


' that labor “has thé responsibility® 


to demonstrate to the rest of the 
world that’ democracy really 
works.” 
The convention, largest in 
AFM history with 1,182 dele- 
representing the union’s. 
269,000 members, reelected four — 
top officers and five members of 
the international executive board, 
and adopted a legislative pro- | 
gram designed | to carry on the ac- 
complishments of the last year. 
Re-elected without opposition 
were Pres. Herman Kenin, New 
York; Vice Pres. William J. Harris, 


: Frantisco; and Walter M. ‘Murdoch, 


‘| it should eliminate the “job-destroy- 


Treas. George V. Clancy, Newark, 
N. J.; Board Members Lee Repp, 
Clevéland; E: E. “Joe” Stokes, 


‘+ Houston; Alfred J. Manuti, New] 


York; Charles H. Kennedy, San 


»|. Toronto. 


Kenin urged the delegates to sup- 
port. these objectives: 


- @- Complete the task, already 
half won, of convincing Congress 


ing” cabaret tax. 


@ Work for passage of pending 
bills to provide a Federal Arts 


Dallas; Sec. Stanley Ballard and 


5 Unionists 


As Area Aid Advisers 


Five union officials and staff members have been appointed by 
Commerce Sec. Luther H. Hodges to the 25-member National 
Public Advisory Committee on Area Redevelopment. 

The committee, which will make recommendations on programs 
to help the nation’s depressed areas, is headed by LeRoy Collins, 


Council and grants-in-aid to states 


Selected 


former governor of Florida and? 


currently president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

Committee members, who will 
serve without compensation, in- 
clude: Sol Barkin, research direc- 
tor of the Textile Workers Union 
of America; Frank Fernbach, 
economist with the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Research; Albin J. Gruhn, presi- 
dent of the California State AFL- 
CIO; Miles C. Stanley, president 
of West Virginia State AFL-CIO; 
Joseph Kennedy, assistant to the 
president of the unaffiliated Mine 
Workers. 


Earlier, Area Redevelopment 
Administrator William L. Batt, 
Jr., made public a list of the first 
114 labor market areas which 
have been designated as rede- 
velopment areas, eligible for fed- 
eral assistance. Additional com- 
munities are expected to be added 
as surveys show they meet the 
standards of “substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment” for an ex- 
tended period of time. 

The first group includes com- 
munities in 29 states and Puerto 
Rico. To receive aid, they are to 
submit overall economic develop- 


ment plans subject to approval by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 


Areas in the first listing are: 


ALABAMA—Gadsden, Jasper. 

ALASKA—Anchorage. 

CALIFORNIA — Modesto, 
Ukiah. 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia, 
Bristol, Danielson. 

GEORGIA—Cedartown-Rock- 
Mart. 

ILLINOIS — Cairo-Metropolis, 
Centralia, Harrisburg, Herrin-Mur- 
physboro, West Frankfort, Litch- 
field, Mount Vernon.’ 

INDIANA—Eyansville, 
Castle. 
KANSAS—Pittsburg, 
‘“KENTUCKY—Corbin, Hazard, 


New 


Hopkinsville, Madisonville, Mid- 


Transport Workers 
Cive CORE $5,000 


New York —The Transport 
Workers have sent the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) an addi- 
tional $5,000 in support of the 
freedom riders, Pres. Michael J. 
Quill has announced. 


diesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Gray- 
son, Paducah, Paintsville-Prestons- 
burg, Pikeville-Williamson. 
MAiINE—Biddeford-Sanford. 
MARYLAND — Cambridge, 
Cumberland, Hagerstown. 

' MASSACHUSETTS—Fall_ Riv- 
er, Lowell, New Bedford, North 
‘Adams. 

. MICHIGAN—Adrian, Bay City, 
Detroit, Flint, Marquette, Monroe, 
‘Port Huron. 

MINNESOTA — Brainerd- 
Grand Rapids, Hibbing-Virginia. 

MISSOURI—Flat River, Wash- 
ington. 

MONTANA—Butte, Kalispell. 

NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City. 
Bridgeton, Long Branch, Ocean 
City-Wildwood-Cape May. 

NEW YORK—Ansterdam, Au- 
burn, Gloversville, Jamestown-Dun- 
kirk, Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone, 
Plattsburg. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Fayette- 
ville, Kinston, Lumberton, Wilson. 

OHIO — Athens-Logan-Nelson- 
ville, Batavia-Georgetown-West Un- 
ion, Cambridge, Portsmouth-Chilli- 
cothe. 

OKLAHOMA — McAlester, 
Muskogee. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Altoona, 
Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler, Clear- 
field-Dubois, Erie, Indiana, Johns- 
town, Kittanning-Ford City, Lewis- 
town, Meadville, New Castle, Pitts- 
burgh, Pottsville, St. Marys, Scran- 
ton, Sayre-Athens-Towanda, Sun- 
bury - Shamokin - Mount Carmel, 
Uniontown-Connellsville, | Wilkes- 
Barre and Hazleton. 

PUERTO RICO—Mayaguez, 
Ponce, San Juan. 

RHODE ISLAND—Providence- 
Pawtucket. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Conway 

TENNESSEE — LaFollette-Jelli- 
co-Tazewell. 

TEXAS—Laredo, 

VIRGINIA—Big Stone Gap, 
Appalachia. 

WASHINGTON — Aberdeen, 
Anacortes, Centralia, Port Angeles, 
Yakima. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Beckley, 
Bluefield, Charleston, Clarksburg, 
Fairmont, Huntington-Ashland, Lo- 
gan, Morgantown, New Martins- 
ville, Oak Hill-Montgomery, Point 
Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte- 
White Sulphur Springs, Welch, 


for music and other performing 


ie*.* 


‘as ‘gubstitates’ for American-made 
music’ in. American-made television 
films.’ * 


@ Continue to insist that the 


license obligations to the public 
and performers. 


Meany Lauds Union 

Kenin introduced Meany as “Mr. 
American Labor” and the “father 
of labor unity.” The AFL-CIO 
president praised the union and its 
officers for the “practical results” 
they achieved in overcoming the 
fallacy that musicians really don’t 
need to eat “because music is its 
own reward.” 

Everything labor does today must 
be viewed in the light of world 
problems, Meany said, noting that 
the United States is a nation at war 
—not a “shooting war at the mo- 
ment, but just as much a war as 
any others—between slavery and 
freedom. 

“The enemy has made his ob- 
jectives crystal clear,” he said— 
destruction of our way of life, 
the democratic way, and the sub- 
stitution of a system where the 
state is supreme. 

Asserting that the Soviets have 
made tremendous progress since 
World War II, and that at least 12 
formerly free countries have gone 
into a state of slavery, Meany said 
the world outlook, and the status 
of Cuba and Laos, do not make a 
pretty picture. 

“What shall be our attitude?” he 
asked the convention, asserting that 
“we are American citizens before 
we are trade unionists.” 

His answer was that it is labor's 
role to make every contribution 
possible to the maintenance and 
preservation of the free way of life 
—the “only way of life where peo- 
ple can gather freely to enhance 
their own welfare.” 


Employers Like ‘Reservoir’ 

Meany said he has an impression 
that many businessmen “like the 
idea of a large percentatge of un- 
employed” workers and believes 
the business community has made 
“no plans for providing jobs for 
the millions who seek jobs,” whose 
numbers are getting larger every 
year. 

“We have failed to keep pace 
with our growing population—we 
are not prepared,” he said. 

“The government must meet 
this challenge. We need more 
technically trained people to meet 
the impact of automation. We 
are definitely falling behind in 
the field of education.” 

Labor’s No. 1 job is to go back 
to the “simple philosophy” of the 
trade union movement, to raise 
standards through hard work, 


*|through organization and through 


bettering the lives of workers on 
the job and in the home. 

In the international field, labor 
must help raise labor standards 
abroad because the underpaid 
worker is a threat to the well- 
organized. and well-paid worker, 
Meany said. He praised labor’s role 
in helping to strengthen the free 
trade unions of western Germany, 
Italy and France. 

Labor can play a part also in 
bringing the message of demo- 

cratic trade unionism to the 
emerging nations of the world, 


| Wheeling. 


Meany asserted. 


broadcasting industry live up to its Two HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in group invited to sit in on 


executive board meeting of Auto Workers Local 306 in Detroit 
discuss agenda with Pres. William Callison, second from left, and 


Education Dir. Tom Simon, right. 
and Alexis Halatsis. 


The students are George Rashid 


High School Students 


Visit Union 


™ 


Sessions 


Detroit—High school students here are learning at first hand how 


unions operate under a program 
the Auto Workers. 
Groups of students are invited 


initiated by Budd Local 306 of 


to sit in on the local’s executive 


board meetings and to ask questions at any point on the agenda. 


At a recent session, students from 


Osborn High School heard the 
board discuss: 

@ A proposed change in the 
Blue Cross program. 

@ Seeking of strike authoriza- 
tion in a dispute over seniority vio- 
lations and penalties to stewards. 

@ Voting rights for laid-off un- 
ion members. 

© A proposed Detroit income 
tax. 

@ Procedures for recall of 
workers. 

@ The local’s blood bank drive. 
At the time the board met, some 
1,000 union members had already 
volunteered to donate blood. 

@ The local’s monthly financial 
report. 

@ Negotiations with Office Em- 
ployes Local 42, with the UAW 


local in the capacity of the em- 
ployer. 

The unique program was de- 
veloped by Tom Simon, educa- 
tion director of Local 306, who 
said it will give youngsters “the 
chance to see that labor unions 
are an important part of com- 
munity life.” 

Local Pres. William Callison wel- 
comed the students to the meeting, 
explained the procedures and in- 
troduced the board members. 

After the meeting, one student 
summed up the group’s reaction, 
declaring: “You can learn only so 
much from books . . . It was worth 
while.” 

A teacher who accompanied the 
students joined in praising the pro- 
gram and expressed the hope that 
employers would pick up the idea 
and invite students to sit in on 
boards of directors’ meetings. 


United Presbyterians 
Hit ‘Right-To-Work’ 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
one of the nation’s principal Protestant denominations, has re- 
affirmed its opposition to so-called “right-to-work” laws, describing 
such legislation as imposing the “compulsory open shop.” 

The General Assembly, highest policy-making body of the 


church, at its recent meeting here® 


rejected a proposal that the church 
reconsider its 1959 pronouncement 
on collective bargaining. 


Quotes Earlier Statement 


At that time, the General As- 
sembly held that “union member- 
ship as a basis of continued em- 
ployment should be neither required 
by law nor forbidden by law” and 
that the issue of a union shop or 
other forms of union security 
should be determined “by collective 
bargaining.” 


The 1961 session of the church 
body upheld a committee report 
recommending “no action” on a 
request by the Omaha Presbytery 
that the General Assembly “re- 
move the present commitment 
against laws requiring or forbid- 
ding compulsory unionism.” 

The committee report declared in 
part: 

“We feel that the 1959 pro- 
nouncement dealt clearly and fairly 
with the issue of collective bargain- 
ing . . . And we feel the General 
Assembly would be ill advised in 
taking an action which would be 
widely interpreted as recommending 


state legislation which makes the 
open shop compulsory. 

“We feel that the terms ‘right- 
to-work’ and ‘compulsory union- 
ism’ are not accurate ... and 
that the term ‘compulsory open 
shop’ is a more exact descrip- 
tion. 

“Compulsory open shop legisla- 
tion interposes the power of state 
government to produce in that state 
a compulsory open shop in all in- 
dustries, regardless of their size or 
nature. 

“The absence of compulsory 
open shop legislation permits man- 
agement and union in each industry 
to bargain collectively and work 
out voluntarily the arrangement 
that is a workable compromise be- 
tween their respective interests.” 


Cook County TUC 


Honors MacRae 
Chicago—Robert H. MacRae of 
the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago has received the “citi- 
zen of the year” award of the Cook 
County Industrial Union Council 
for his leadership in “exemplifying 


brotherhood and democracy.” 
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High Jobless Rate Cited: 


Youth Job Training Program 
Proposed by Administration — 


Unemployment among the nation’s young people is running at a rate “more than twice the national 
average,” the Kennedy Administration has told Congress in urging action on a three-pronged job 
training program for American youth. . 

Labor. Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, leadoff witness at hearings before a Senate Labor subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), said enactment of the three-year, $275 million program for 


pilot projects in this area is needed 
to avert a problem which could 
assume “serious proportions.” 

In January of this year, Gold- 
berg said, unemployment in the 
16-to-20 age group was running 
at a rate of 16.8 percent—more 
than twice the true unemploy- 
ment rate of 7.7 for the work 
force as a whole. The Secretary 
termed this “an appalling waste 
of the talents and incentives of 
our youth.” 

The Administration proposal — 
contained in bills sponsored in the 
Senate by Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (D-Minn.) and in the House 
by Representatives Carl D. Perkins 
(D-Ky.) and John A. Blatnik (D- 
Minn.)—calls for: 

@ An on-the-job training pro- 
gram, supplemented by classroom 
instructions, to “improve the em- 
ployability of young people and to 
enhance their chance of advance- 
ment” once they enter the labor 
force. 

@ A public-service, public-work 
employment and training program, 


operated in conjunction with state 
and local governments, to develop 
training experience with public 
agencies or publicly owned facili- 
ties, such as schools and hospitals, 
and on programs for improvement 
or expansion of conservation, re- 
creational or other community 
facilities. 

@ A youth conservation corps, 
similar to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the New Deal era, that 
would involve a camp-oriented pro- 
gram of both federal and state con- 
servation. 


Would Use All Facilities 


The Administration proposal for 
on-the-job training would direct the 
Labor Secretary to make “maxi- 
mum use” of labor and industry 
training facilities, as well as those 
provided by other community 
groups, and would insure that 
wages of trainees are “comparable” 
to those paid learners performing 
similar work in the community. 

In the public service employment 
program, the bill contains safe- 


Rolleall Vote in Senate 
On Housing Provisions 


Following is the rollcall vote 


by which the Senate approved 


a key amendment by Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.) restoring to 
the Administration housing bill basic provisions on long-term mort- 
gages for middle-income families and long-term, low-interest loans 
for rental housing for such families. 


FOR THE AMENDMENT 
Democrats—43 


Bartlett (Alaska) 


Bible (Nev.) Hickey (Wyo.) 
Burdick (N. D.) Humphrey (Minn.) 
Byrd (W. Va.) Jackson (Wash.) 


Cannon (Nev.) 


Hayden (Ariz.) 


Johnston (S. C.) 


Morse (Ore.) 
Moss (Utah) 
Muskie (Me.) 
Neuberger (Ore.) 
Pastore (R. I.) 


Carroll (Colo.) Kefauver (Tenn.) Pell (R. 1.) 
Church (Ida.) Long (Mo.) Proxmire (Wis.) 
Clark (Pa.) Long (Hawaii) Randolph (W. Va.) 
Dodd (Conn.) Long (La.) Smith (Mass.) 


Douglas (Ill.) 
Engle (Calif.) 
Fulbright (Ark.) 
Gruening (Alaska) 


Magnuson (Wash.) 
Mansfield (Wyo.) 
McCarthy (Minn.) 
McGee (Wyo.) 


Sparkman (Ala.) 
Symington (Mo.) 
Williams (N. J.) 
Yarborough (Tex.) 


Hart (Mich.) McNamara (Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) Metcalf (Mont.) 

Republicans—4 
Boggs (Del.) Javits (N. Y.) Fong (Hawaii) 
Case (N. J.) 

AGAINST THE AMENDMENT 

Democrats—15 
Byrd (Va.) Jordan (N. C.) Robertson (Va.) 
Ellender (La.) Kerr (Okla.) Smathers (Fla.) 
Ervin (N. C.) Lausche (O.) Stennis (Miss.) 


Gore (Tenn.) 


McClellan (Ark.) 


Talmadge (Ga.) 


Holland (Fla.) Monroney (Okla.) Thurmond (S. C.) 
Republicans—27 

Aiken (Vt.) Cotton (N. H.) Mundt (S. D.) 

Beall (Md.) Curtis (Neb.) Prouty (Vt.) 


Bennett (Utah) 
Bush (Conn.) 


Dirksen (Ill.) 
Dworshak (Ida.) 


Saltonstall (Mass.) 
Schoeppel (Kan.) 


Butler (Md.) Hickenlooper (Ia.) Scott (Pa.) 
Capehart (Ind.) Keating (N. Y.) Smith (Me.) 
Carlson (Kan.) Kuchel (Calif.) Wiley (Wis.) 
Case (S. D.) Miller (la.) Williams (Del.) 
Cooper (Ky.) Morton (Ky.) Young (N. D.) 


Paired in favor—Anderson (D-N. M.), Chavez (D-N. M.), Hill 


(D-Ala.), Young (D-O.). 


Paired against—Allott (R-Colo.), Eastland (D-Miss.), Goldwater 


(R-Ariz.), Russell (D-Ga.). 


Not voting, but recorded against—Bridges (R-N. H.). 
Not voting, not recorded—Blakley (D-Tex.). 


guards to make certain that trainees 
“would not displace regular work- 
ers,” Goldberg said, and also pro- 
vides that rates of pay must be 
comparable to those paid for similar 
work in the locality. 


The measure would authorize 
federal financing, under certain 
conditions, of the cost of on-the- 
job training; and would permit 
the federal government to pay 
50 percent of the cost of train- 
ing on public-service projects, up 
to a maximum of $20 a week 
per trainee. ~ 


For the youth conservation corps, 
trainees would receive a base com- 
pensation of $70 a month, sub- 
sistence, mecessary equipment, 
transportation and similar expenses. 


‘Staggering’ Labor Force Rise 


Goldberg told the subcommittee 
that the bill’s primary purpose “is to 
acknowledge federal responsibility 
for finding some solutions to the 
urgent need of young people in 
this country for training and use- 
ful employment to equip them for 
productive lives in our modern and 
fast-changing society.” 

The magnitude of the youth em- 
ployment problem, he said, is re- 
flected in the fact that a “stagger- 
ing” 26 million young people will 
enter the labor force in the next 
decade. He called the volume “un- 
precedented in our history.” 


Unless both training and jobs 
are made available to the nation’s 
youth, the Cabinet officer said, 
“their future outlook is extremely 
dark.” 


Goldberg said the program for 
aiding young people dovetails with 
the Administration’s proposal—en- 
dorsed unanimously by the labor, 
management and public members 
of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Pol- 
icy—for a broad program of re- 
training and relocating adults made 
jobless by the impact of automation 
and industrial changes. 


Senate Acts 


$75,000 toward the first unit of 
wick, N. J. 


PAYING FOR A BRICK for Rutgers University’s labor education 
center is Lawrence Rogin, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 
cation. Rogin, right, made his “purchase” from Dr. Irvine L. H, 
Kerrison of the Rutgers Institute of Management & Labor Rela- 
tions in the “Buy a Brick for a Buck” campaign to help raise 


the labor center in New Bruns- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tration has proposed legislative 
measures aimed at reducing un- 
employment, but he conceded that 
joblessness will continue to plague 
the nation and that steps are needed 
to ease the impact of this continued 
idleness. 


Accompanying the presidential 
proposal was a letter from Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg which 
declared the unemployment com- 
pensation system “is not today 
doing many of the things that it 
can and must do if we are to 
realize more fully its basic objec- 
.tives” of easing the personal hard- 
ships of unemployment and of 
shoring up the economy. 

The Administration bill would: 
@ Establish a permanent ‘fed- 
eral program of additional unem- 
ployment compensation for indi- 
vidual workers who are jobless for 
long periods. The added federal 


benefits would be payable for a 
maximum of 13 weeks to workers 


on Housing, 


Battle Shifts to House 


(Continued from Page 1) 
000-to-$6,000 income class to ob- 
tain a 40-year mortgage on a $15,- 
000 home by making a maximum 
down payment of $555. Earlier the 
Senate beat back Republican efforts 
to strip from the bill its provisions 
for long-term loans for rental hous- 
ing for medium-income families. 

The House is scheduled to take 
up a generally similar bill—one of 
Kennedy’s “big five” legislative pro- 
posals for this session of Congress 
—during the week of June 19, and 


,|is tentatively due to follow with de- 


bates the week of June 26 on the 
Senate-passed federal school aid 
measure. 

The Senate housing bill provides: 

@ $2.5 billion for urban re- 
newal*and slum clearance grants 
over the next four years. Of this, 
$50 million is earmarked for grants 
for demonstration projects on city 
mass-transit systems. 

@ $1.35 billion for college dor- 
mitory loans over the next five 
years. 

@ $1.2 billion for direct home 
loans for veterans in the next six 
years. 

@ $750 million for Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association financ- 


ing of programs including aid to 
moderate-income families, 


@ $100 million in loans to help 
improve mass-transit facilities in 
major cities. 

@ $80 million for planning as- 
sistance grants under the urban 
renewal program. 

@ $50 million for direct loans 
for housing for the elderly. 

@ $50 million for loans to cities 
for public facilities. 

In addition, the bill contains a 
new feature which broadens the 
home-loan improvement program, 
raising the ceiling for such loans 
from $3,500 to $10,000, and ex- 
tending the repayment period from 
its present five-year maximum to 
20 years, 

The measure cleared by the 
House Banking Committee for 
floor action calls for somewhat 
smaller sums for urban renewal 
grants and college housing loans. 


However, it would provide 10 
times as much as the Senate meas- 
ure for community facilities loans, 
and twice as much for loans for 
construction of housing for the 
elderly. 

The House bill does not include 
the $1.2 billion for the veterans’ 
direct-loan program, but a separate 
measure authorizing this addition 
to the GI program was passed by 
the House in April. 


Jobless Aid Standards 
Urged by Kennedy 


exhausting regular state aid with 
out finding work, providing they 
had been employed 78 weeks dur- 
in the preceding three years. 

@Set up on a standby basis an 
emergency program of temporary 
extension of unemployment com- 
pensation, similar to the one now 
in effect, for use in recession pe 
riods. . 

@ Broaden coverage to include 
firms with one or more employes, 
non-profit organizations, and agri- 
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cultural processors. 

@ Require, beginning in 1964, 
state laws to provide benefits equal 
to 50 percent of the individual's 
normal wage, not to exceed 50 pers 
cent of each state’s average weekly 
wage. This would rise to 60 pers 
cent of the state’s average weekly 
wage in 1966, and to two-thirds in 
1968. 

In the letter from Goldberg 
which Kennedy transmitted to Con- 
gress, the Labor Secretary conceded 
that the changes “do not represent 
everything that might be done to 
effect improvements” in the job- 
less pay system. He added: 

“They do, however, constitute 
a new and practical program which, 
if enacted, would greatly strengthen 
the structure and operation of the 
system, as well as provide a foun 
dation for future improvements.” 


Ray Nixon Dies; 


URW Area Chief ~ 


Charlotte, N. C_—Ray C. Nixon, 
since 1941 southern district director 
of the Rubber Workers with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, died here aftet 
a brief illness. He was 55. 

A long-time member of Charlotte_ 
Typographical Union 338, he had 
worked for 18 years on the Char- 
lotte Observer and served as & 
special representative of the inter 
national union. In 1937 he joined 
the staff of the then newly-formed 
Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, out of which the Textile 
Workers Union of America grew, 
and served as Alabama director be- 
fore his association with the URW. 
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